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Milteu and the Social Novel 


The social novel is making its reappearance in the nineteen-fifties. Saul 
Bellow’s Adventures of Augie March and Seize the Day, J. D. Salinger’s 
Catcher in the Rye, Bernard Malamud’s recent book, The Assistant, are all 
novels which deal in some manner with man’s relation to his social uni- 
verse. Wright Morris, after his psychological exploration of Homo Ameri- 
canus in The Field of Vision, has followed up quickly with a brittle, highly 
diverting satire, Love Among the Cannibals, which attacks the problem of 
man versus contemporary culture with little maudlin sentiment and with a 
good deal of Swiftian vigor. The question comes to mind in what way these 
novels differ from the social novels of the thirties and forties, how, indeed, 
they relate to an entire range of fiction made famous by an earlier gener- 
ation; An American Tragedy, Man’s Fate, or 1984. 

These latter novels seem to suggest that at the heart of man’s problem lies 
a dislocation of his social and political universe which he is hard put to set 
to rights. Although a hero can flourish in a deterministic atmosphere (the 
classical hero, after all, struggles against inexorable fate), the truly deter- 
ministic social novel portrays a negative hero: it shows that he commands 
our pity precisely because of his necessary defeat and it enlists our sym- 
pathies not so much for his manner of rising against his fate as for the pathos 
of his disintegration. 

All these novels—in tragic, satiric and sometimes even in comic modes 
~—have treated social or political reality as a kind of metaphysical force. 
The hero—isolated and victimized—is usually defeated by this force. But as 
Camus’ most recent novel, The Fall, suggests, the social world may turn 
from a causal force of some magnitude into an ironic reflection of the hero's 
own disintegration. Ostensibly a novel of self-revelation, The Fall 
reveals retroactively the breakdown of a hero’s public image. But the 
breakdown of this image at the same time entails the disintegration of the 
public world the hero had mirrored. Therefore, The Fall re-introduces an 
interesting concept of the role of the social world into the novel: social 
reality seems to function in relation to the hero by virtue of its own decline. 

This role of society (familiar to us, in a very different way, from our 
reading of Proust and Joyce and Henry James) illuminates the peculiar 
approach to social reality which we find in some of the more recent Ameri- 
can novels. On the one hand, we find an intense, almost a nostalgic con- 
cern with society, a relentless description of social squalor, or an equally re- 
lentless exposé of a cliché-ridden culture. Yet, on the other hand, this so- 
ciety has been rendered largely impotent as a causal agent. Environment 
as a determining force has been replaced by social setting or milieu which 
acts on the hero as the image of his social and moral disintegration. Sal- 
inger’s Holden Caulfield is not destroyed by the phony social world he finds 
during his quixotic march through New York; he breaks down when recog- 
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The Biggest Band 


By R. V. CASSILL 


THE CORN STATE Southern Band was a forlorn hope from the begin- 
ning, and like other forlorn hopes it moved within an aura of enthusi- 
astic propaganda. Perhaps because it had hardly any distinction ex- 
cept size, we had it drummed into our minds that it was “the biggest 
band in the world.” At full strength it numbered about twenty-four 
hundred souls, and, if we were not literally the most numerous as- 
sembly of hornblowers and drummers ever massed in a single field, 
no one who ever heard us at close range bothered to contest this 
primary claim. All during the winter I was thirteen I drank this 
propaganda of size—and of our destiny—reorganizing it all into the 
form of personal wishes that I would go with the other members to 
the Chicago’s World’s Fair. 

A dreamer named Lothar Swift had organized the band by com- 
bining the available personnel from high school, municipal, club, 
college, church, and lodge bands from the southern part of our state. 
The principle of organization was simple. Swift included everyone 
who had a suitable instrument—there were no kazoos nor household 
implements used, as some of our detractors said Jater—and who was 
willing to attend rehearsals of the band’s divisions, as they were 
called. (These divisions rehearsed separately in various county seat 
towns across the state. The band never rehearsed as a whole before 
it played in Chicago. ) 

Later, Swift enlarged the band even further by selling instruments 
to a great many people who had never played before and including 
them too. He was a partner in an instrument store in the state capitol, 
and by dangling the bait of the band’s proposed excursion he greatly 
expanded their sales in spite of Depression conditions. 
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Still, since I had shown no musical aptitude whatever up to that 
year, I might not have been swept into his deal if he had not known 
my mother from the days when she taught his younger sisters at 
Germany school. Though he was a big frog in a big puddle that year, 
he had grown up on a clay farm just as my parents had. 

When he came to Davisburg to sell horns and enlist band members 
he called at our house for old times sake. Before he left he had sold us 
the trombone. He had give us a fine reduction on price since the bell 
of the horn was dented and had promised my mother, “If the band 
goes—and we're going—this lad of yours will go to Chicago with us. 
Why, by next summer he'll be playing Flight of the Bumblebee. The 
trombone isn’t a hard instrument.” He threw in with the horn an 
instruction book which my mother and Uncle Lou were to use in 
teaching me. They both knew a little music, though neither of thern 
knew any more about the trombone than I did. My mother suggested 
that once I'd advanced a little I could probably practise with the 
Davisburg High School band as a stepping stone to the CSS band. 
Swift generously countered with an invitation for me to come to a 
division rehearsal “just as soon as he feels ready.” 


By May I had learned a few numbers. Miss Sheldahl, who directed 
the high school band let me sit in regularly on their rehearsals, though 


she would not permit me to appear with them in public. And I had 
been a few times to division rehearsals in our county seat. 

But though my mother and I felt that I was fulfilling my part of the 
bargain, all right, Lothar Swift’s promise that I would go to Chicago 
with the band seemed far less reliable. There were rumors going 
around that he was having plenty of trouble in raising money to move 
his band so far, let alone sheltering them once he got them to the city. 

Presently a form letter came for me. It said that band members had 
been put on either an A list or a B list, according to merit. While it 
was still the Band’s intention to pay travel and lodging expenses for 
all its members, it appeared necessary to ask that all B members sell 
two excursion tickets to “band supporters” who might wish to go 
along to Chicago. The tickets cost $47.50 apiece. Naturally I was on 
the B list. 

I particularly resented the fact that while I had to sell these tickets 
in order to go, Lard Williams, who was only a couple of years older 
than I, had been exempted from this condition and put on the A list. 
I would admit that he could play the trumpet a lot better than I could 
play my trombone, but I still suspected strongly that this discrimi- 
nation between us had resulted from some kind of malevolence. I 
thought I might be getting my deserts for the wrong reason. 
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There had been a brief, bitter time when I thought it might have 
been Lard who fingered me to Lothar Swift's stooges for playing 
through a seven measure rest during a division rehearsal. It had hap- 
pened in the Semper Fidelis Overture when the ninety or more clari- 
nets of this division were supposed to be having things all to them- 
selves. After I'd blasted right along with them through the rest, Swift 
had rapped for silence, climbed onto his chair at the far end of the 
gymnasium in which we were practising, and shouted in my general 
direction, “One of you trombones—some of you trombones—has lost 
your place.” I sat there with my head down, making business with the 
spit valve of my horn, thinking he couldn't locate me in that crowd— 
even after I'd glanced at the nearby stands and discovered that it was 
the Semper Fidelis thing the others had been playing, while I'd been 
tootling along on the Mission of the Rose Waltz. 

“We can't have that happen in Chicago,” Swift bellowed. “The big 
city critics would be on us like wolves. Now watch it. Once again. . .” 

Riding back to Davisburg later in my parents’ car Lard had whis- 
pered to me, so my mother wouldn't hear, “Why don’t you just sit 
there and pretend to blow? Hee, hee, hee.” So I understood that he 
knew who had flubbed. 

He needled me about it for days afterward, while I tried to defend 
myself on grounds that I had been too far from Swift to see his baton 
or his signal for the rest. But Lard answered me with giggles—like 
someone who has acted treacherously and wants to make out that 
there was justification for his act. 

So after the letter from the Band came, I made some plans for am- 
bushing Lard and fixing his lip so he wouldn't get it into a trumpet 
mouthpiece for a while. I might have done it, too, if my mother hadn't 
come through with a timely explanation that she’d seen Lothar’s 
“spies” snooping around in various quarters of the band, “cocking 
their heads and just listening for any little thing a person might hap- 
pen to do wrong.” I had to admit that one of those moriitors might 
have got me on the B list instead of Lard. 

Whoever was at fault, I was no longer willing to consider staying 
home while the Band went. Through the winter I'd used the ap- 
proach of the trip as the vehicle for too many wishes to conceive of 
giving it up. There were plenty of things ! had to see in Chicago— 
photo-electric cells that opened doors, Bob Ripley's Believe It or 
Not, the Skyride and the Skyride Pylons, and the dirigible Akron, 
which was scheduled to visit the city in the same week as the Band. 
I meant to see them come hell or highwater. I was going to ride all 
night on that excursion train and stay in a big city hotel (both for 
the first time in my life) if I had to rob a filling station to do it. 
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Most of all, for just this period in the spring, | meant to see Sally 
Rand. Our scout leader, who was also the high school coach, had con- 
firmed the necessity of my seeing her. I'd been saving photos of her 
secretly since about Christmas, but I hadn’t mentioned my feeling 
about her to anyone until one May afternoon at the Scout Cabin when 
the troop came in all pooped from a hike. 

Coach Douglas was sprawled out in a downy growth of ferns 
and dutchman’s britches, while I sat against a nearby tree feeling my 
pulse and wondering if I'd injured my heart from too much exercise 
in this heat. 

“I hear you're going to the Fair next month,” he called. 

“I hope to.” My pulse was over ninety, and I didn’t know if that 
was a danger sign or not. 

“Wish I could make it,” Coach Douglas said. “I'd really like to see 
that Sally Rand romp again.” 

Again! Here was someone who'd seen her with his own eyes. I 
jumped up and began walking around him in circles, trompling May 
apples, thyme, and wild fern. “What’s she look like?” I asked off- 
handedly. 

“Pretty.” Coach Douglas bit through the stem of a flower and spat 
the fragment toward the blue sky. 

“What's she do with the fans?” 

“Moves them around.” 

“Bare?” 

“Bare.” 


Good God. A person could live in Davisburg a hundred years, it 
seemed to me then, without having the opportunity of seeing a naked 
woman. 

I practised on my trombone for hours that night. I played all the 
C sharps that I'd been leaving out because the seventh position was 
hard for me to reach, and I smoothed out the high passages in Bar- 
carole. | was driven by some sort of irrational, superstitious hope that 
if I suddenly improved enough I might get a letter the next day 
telling me that it had been a mistake to put me on that B list. All the 
time I knew that it was too late to expect that. 

The next day I propositioned my father to buy the two excursion 
tickets I had to sell. I told him straight out what a crumby life my 
mother had and how often she'd come close to crying when I talked 
to her about all the things I expected to see at the Fair. And anyway it 
would have been pretty funny if they didn’t want to come see me 
playing in the Midwest Concert, given by the biggest band in the 


world. 
“You think I can turn up ninety-five dollars for us to go on?” he 
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said with more solemn concern than my approach deserved. We 
weren't as awfully poor as we'd been two years ago, but he was just 
getting back on his feet then ftom a rough stretch. “Come on, Buddy. 
I'd have to sell the car. Do you want me to do that? I want you to 
think about that.” 

“Couldn't you borrow the money from Uncle Lou?” 

“Uncle Lou’s helped us too often when we really needed it. No 
use talking any more. Why don’t you go hit up the Packers? That 
hard old jaybird is the only one in town that I know of who might 
have that kind of money to throw around.” 

Wishes gather weight through one’s childhood until, mysteriously, 
they become necessities. I thought it was necessary for me to get to 
Chicago and see Sally Rand. That belief nerved me up to go to the 
Packers and try to sell them the tickets. It is easy to see now how 
frivolous was what seemed necessary then. And yet . . . of course it 
must have been on the hot afternoon when I went to their house for 
the second time that I began to learn why—really—it was necessary 
that I make the trip with the Band. 

My first call had been pleasant and a lot easier than I had expected, 
but the trouble was that only Mrs. Packer had been at home. Mr. 
Packer was a railroad official who spent most of his time at the state 
capitol or in Omaha, seldom coming closer to Davisburg than his 
big farmhouse just beyound the edge of town. I'd have too look for 
his car in the drive, his wife told me, if I wanted to catch him, because 
she really never knew just when his duties would let him come home. 
And she wasn't going to be the one to decide whether or not they'd 
buy my tickets. 

She'd been so awfully nice to me, though, that I was all keyed up 
for success. She was a dumpy woman, in her sixties, with a fresh- 
looking pink and white skin, and very nice brown eyes. She’d “ohed” 
and “ahed” when I told her about the splendors of science and the 
glamorous entertainment she was going to see in Chicago. I could 
tell she wasn’t just pretending her interest to be polite. She wanted 
to go, and I figured that was the point that really counted. 

When I came back to clinch my sale I knew that Mr. Packer was 
home because I'd seen his big black car under the elms of their yard 
when I went uptown for the mail in the morning, and it was still 
there. I went up on the shady, wide porch and knocked at their 
screen door. Their collie came around the corner of the porch, pranc- 
ing and panting from the heat. He nuzzled bossily at the legs of my 
overalls. 

“Good dog. Good old dog,” I said to him in the most salesmanlike 
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way I could manage. I knocked again and the collie whined to be 
patted. 

“Not so loud, boy.” It was Mr. Packer who had come to answer the 
door. I had rather hoped it would be Mrs. Packer, so she could lead 
me to him and help explain the deal we were working out. “You'll 
wake Mrs. Packer,” he said. “Come on around to the swing and keep 
your voice down.” 

It seemed to me that he was hardly more than aware of me as 
we went to the section of the porch that faced the highway and took 
seats in the swing. His blue eyes searched among the elms and catal- 
pas of the lawn as though he were looking for some sly, important 
guest and merely tolerated me until that one arrived. In the midst 
of my attempt to get my sales talk started he said, “Is that your bike 
down by the gate? I suppose now that school is out you kids are 
playing, like kids will. Bikes and all.” He yawned in my face and 
scratched the fishbelly white fat on his arms. 

“No sir,” I said. “I spend nearly all my time practising music. I’m 
a member of the biggest band in the world.” 

If this annuoncement touched him he failed to show it. It occurred 
to me that he was looking across the highway at the purebred short- 
horns in his feed lot and gloating on what they were worth, even at 
Depression prices. I thought that if he had any sense of justice he 
ought to consider how much I needed a little bit of that wealth. 

“Lothar Swift, the well-known conductor and music teacher or- 
ganized it,” I said. “We call it the Corn State Southern Band and it 
has musicians in it from clear across the state. I play the trombone.” 

He looked me over as though I were offering myself for sale. His 
pale lips showed that he was a little bit amused. “Can you reach 
seventh position on that horn? Not quite, I'll bet.” 

That encouraged me, because at least it showed he knew some- 
thing about musical instruments. “I can usually reach it,” I bragged. 
Then I struck for the heart of the matter with more language from 
Swift's circular letters. “You may have heard that the biggest band 
in the world is going to the World’s Fair in Chicago to play its Mid- 
west Concert and make other appearances. Do you know that this 
band has twenty-four hundred musicians?” 

“My God,” he said absently. “That's a lot isn’t it?” 

“Along with this vast assembly of musicians, music lovers of the 
state can buy excursion tickets to go along with it to the Fair.” 

“It must sound like hell,” he said. 

“Your wife wants to go,” I told him. “She asked me to come back 
and talk to you about buying the tickets.” 


Now for the first time since we had sat in the swing he looked 
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square into my face. There was something so savage and cold in his 
eyes—a gaze in which I was not a little boy but an equally responsible 
human—that I considered running for my bike then and there. 

I went on recklessly, “I was here a few days ago and she practically 
promised to buy one ticket at least. She said she’d find out if you 
would go with her.” 

He kept staring steadily at me while he pulled the collie’s head 
against his knee and began scratching its ears. “She told you that 
she meant to go to the Fair? That she'd go by herself if I wouldn't go? 
You're lying, boy.” He was so calm in his accusation that it seemed 
he had spent all his life being lied to and had learned finally that all 
you can do about lies is to sit steady among the trees on your own 
farm, maybe waiting for the liars to get tired of their business. 

I was scared to say anything more to him just then. We sat rocking 
in the swing for half an hour without a word. I saw Lard Williams 
and Percy Black ride past on their bikes, headed for the swimming 
hole in Mitten Creek, and I resented Lard all over again for his free- 
dom from all this trouble I was having. 

Mr. Packer said, “I don’t think she could have said that to you boy. 
Mrs. Packer isn’t going anywhere. She's rotten with cancer.” 

I didn’t quite understand what this meant. Again he had spoken 
with total calm, and I took the word “rotten” as merely an impolite 
way of speaking about his wife rather than as a description that might 
be accurate. “I was sure when I talked to her that she wanted to go,” 
I insisted, perhaps intending to persuade him not to let his meanness 
interfere with her pleasure. 

Of course that meant nothing to him. I had only one line of appeal 
that was not yet exhausted. “Maybe the Band can't go at all unless 
people like me sell enough tickets. And the Midwest Concert will 
be something no one ever heard before. Since Mrs. Packer was so 
interested in it, maybe you could buy a couple of tickets and not 
use them. To help.” 

“Why should I?” he asked. His big, cracker-white hands trembled 
in the dog’s mane. He stopped rocking the swing. The hot afternoon 
seemed unbearably still. I listened for the cooing of pigeons or the 
sound of a car and heard only Mr. Packer's slow, hissing breath. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“All right then,” I said. I trotted down across the big lawn to pick 
up my bike. I supposed that this was the end of my chances to go. 


My mother arranged for me to go by beating down Lothar Swift, 
beating him with the merciless flail of righteousness. I came home 
one evening soon after my failure with the Packers to find her glaring 
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and muttering to herself. “I don’t care how high up in the music 
business Lothar Swift has gone,” she burst out, “nor how many horns 
he’s sold with all his slippery promises. He needn't think he can get 
away with this with me. Don’t you think I remember the time he 
came mousing around to Germany school in the afternoon pre- 
tending to look for his sisters, though he knew they'd gone with the 
other pupils, him whimpering and simpering around with his Miss 
Thurman this and Miss Thurman that, and it all so plain on his face 
what he’d come for that I finally had to take pity on him for being so 
dumb and say, “Yes, if you want me to go to Hopewell box supper 
with you, can’t you just say so?” ” 

While her fury lasted she called him at his store in the state capitol. 
I! stood beside our telephone watching her face get harder and 
angrier than I could recall having seen it, ever. “You. . . .told. . . .us 

. last. . fall. What? Why when we bought that horn you promised 
he'd go if... What? Well, I suspect he can do about as well as lots 
of the others that you've put on that old A list. What? Lothar, I. . . 
don't. . .care. You. . .told. . .us. . last. . fall. . .” 

In this way she beat him out of my fare to Chicago, sent me there 
as a musical liability and as one who had not sold his quota either. 
But it cost her something to make such an arrangement. Her con- 
science hurt her. Later that evening she was preoccupied and nerv- 
ous. She made a big effort to explain to me the kind of person Lothar 
Swift was. She said he was a fundamentally decent man, though he 
tried to squeeze too much out of life and this made him careless with 
the truth. “I don’t want to take the bread out of his mouth,” she 
said. “But he promised us. You and Daddy both heard him promise 
you'd go.” Then more of her concern with the Band began to come 
out. “Lothar’s ambitious. I’ve never had a lot of faith he could do all 
he’s undertaken. Your Daddy and I have heard that he’s borrowed a 
lot of money and signed a lot of notes he can’t hope to pay off unless 
he has a lot of luck in Chicago. I just don’t know how Id feel now if 
he had to default his notes and they put him in jail or something.” 

I was afraid even now that she might weaken under so much worry 
—that she might pick up the phone again and cancel my trip after all. 
I clenched my eyes tight shut and thought of Sally Rand. I saw her 
only as she was in the photgraphs, with her fans immovably fixed 
where they shouldn't have been. Somehow I knew I had to see behind 
them, and if deception was the price, I was willing to pay it. 

“But don’t you think this excursion is a great opportunity for young 
people?” I asked her in my oiliest voice. “ I mean, to learn music and 
to see a great American city that they'd never see otherwise?” 

That took her in. “Yes. Sure it is. We've got to try things at least, 
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don't we, Buddy?” She hugged me hard against her side. “Lothar’s 
a clever man and maybe he can swing this project better than people 
think. He's bitten it off. Let's hope he can chew it.” 

I hoped he would have the courage to go on writing note after note 
to banks and backers, as careless of what came after Chicago as I 
was. 


He had the courage. By some miracle of paper financing, artful 
dodging with the railroads, hotels, Fair committees, and terribly 
inflated promises to the gullible who went as part of the excursion, he 
took us. 

On a rainy, muggy night in June four hundred of us, comprising the 
“east central” division of the Band boarded a special train at the 
county seat. We knew that some of the Western divisions, with whom 
we had never yet rehearsed and whom we were not even to see for 
many hours yet, had loaded at dawn—while ahead of us, to the East 
other hundreds were boarding a train that would get them to the 
LaSalle Street station before we arrived. 

My father had bought me a new Brownie “to get some pictures of 
that Zeppelin,” and my mother had packed my clothes with the ab- 
stract, enraptured sorrow that you might expect of a Kamikaze’s 
parent dispatching her only son to the Emperor's service. 

At the last minute before boarding, quite carried away by the 
purifying excitement of the moment, I announced to my mother, “I 
won't go to see Sally Rand.” I meant it. I had not understood before 
how holy a thing it was that all this mob was embarking for. 

“Well, I should hope not,” she said. “Don't forget to get a new bot- 
tle of oil for your horn.” She had not even seriously considered the 
possibility that I might court such a depravity. And that, I thought 
as | swung up, was probably just as well. 

“We'll knock them dead,” I screeched as the train began to move. 

Once the train was really rolling—the one dependable evidence 
that Lothar Swift would make his promises good, I had felt—I yielded 
myself to the excitement of departure with a completely simple 
loyalty. There was a rumor running through our train that Swift had 
put our movement and the problems of housing us in Chicago under 
the direction of an Army Captain who had moved troops in Flanders 
during the war. I overheard some smart-alec college boy giggle over 
this, “Swift might just do better if he’d let the Captain conduct the 
Band,too.” I thought it would serve such a guy right if he were 
pushed into the Mississippi River for his ingratitude. 

I had never seen that river before this trip and I kept pinching my- 
self awake until we had crossed it. Lard Williams was as impressed 
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by it as I was. “Did you ever see anything as black as that water?” 
he shouted in my ear. Then he whipped his trumpet from the case 
and blew a few notes of “When It’s Darkness on the Delta.” “Do you 
realize that river is bigger than the Amazon?” he crowed. “It’s the 
biggest damn river on the planet. I don’t suppose you realize it, 
Buddy, but you ought to be plenty grateful to your parents and Lo- 
thar Swift for making this trip possible.” 

All these things were exactly what I had been thinking, but it 
spoiled them a little to hear him saying them. I grunted disagreeably 
and went to sleep. 

I was wakened a good deal later by the passage of the sandwich 
butcher through the car. Careful not to wake up Lard, I bought some 
coffee and a jelly sandwich and leaned out the window to get the 
wind on my face while I ate. 

We had left the rain behind us. The stars were out, but the roll of 
the prairie around us was as black as the river had been. I watched 
us zip through the night with a balancing of joys—glad that the land 
was so black while our train was so flashing, glad that it was silent so 
that the chatter of our wheels could print itself on it, like the first 
footstep you take in new snow. 

Lard was snoring beside me. I enjoyed a lot of superior thoughts 
at his expense. Maybe he’s with us for no better purpose than to go 
see some immoral Chicago woman waggle her stomach, I thought, 
but I’m going for something else. It seemed to me that in the hour of 
my success I had promised not only my mother that I would shun 
Sally Rand—the promise was to all those who had wanted to go where 
we were going and couldn't. People like Mrs. Packer. I felt terribly 
sorry for her, all over again, and wanted to tell her that even if her 
husband misunderstood her and said unpleasant things about her 
physical condition, I, at least, knew better than he what she had 
wanted. And in a way, I suppose, I felt that I was going to get it for 
her. Finally I felt I knew why I'd absolutely had to make this trip. 


In that sweet night I imagined all my selfishness to be a kind of al- 
truism. 


We woke in a green morning before the train had passed through 
Joliet. A tired conductor came through and said, “You kids better 
keep your feet out of the windows. You'll be walking on your stumps.” 

I looked across the aisle at the French horn player who sat beside 
his instrument-case. His chin was black with beard stubble, and his 
skin showed that he’d been seeing some hard work in the fields. This 
is not a bunch of kids, I thought, telling off the conductor. You know 
who’s in this band? Everybody. 
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Those who watched us pour into the city through the LaSalle Street 
station would surely have agreed. There were old German farmers 
with short cornet cases, housewives with clarinets and tubas, girls 
with bagpipes, the whole Legion Auxiliary fife and drum corps from 
Osmatoc, the marching band from a Methodist college, a sect of 
Amish with beards and black bonnets, high school bands in a flash- 
ing variety of uniforms, and among them all the misencouraged 
young like me who belonged only to the totality. Counting the excur- 
sionists, there were more than four thousand people in this horde that 
Lothar Swift had raised up to follow him East. 

All of us rallied for the first time in one of the ballrooms at the 
Marathon Hotel. It was a wild gathering, full of noise, anarchy, and 
administrative ineptitude that delayed our assignment to hotel rooms 
for many hours. I remember an old lady—she was one of the excur- 
sionists, she said, who had paid her own good money for the trip— 
who whimpered ceaselessly after the first four hours, “I’m tired. I'm 
hungry. I want to go back.” In mid-afternoon I heard a fat tuba 
player offer to whip Lothar Swift for “getting us into all this mess.” 

But evidently the logjam was already broken, for a very few 
minutes later the last of us bandsmen were being whisked up to our 
rooms briefly before we loaded to move in buses to our first concert. 
I had only time enough in the room to look out at the blue lake, so 
intimate and so strange that it was like something that might have 
grown inside my eye, suddenly striping its color across my field of 
vision—and to exult that I hadn’t come all this way to face it in petty 
company. 

There was trouble on that first day in getting us to our designated 
area in the middle of the Fairgrounds. Finally a platoon of special 
police had to hold back the normally strolling crowds until we could 
all pass through into the snow-fenced enclosure that had been pre- 
pared for us. 

In the push into the enclosure I lost the other trombone players I'd 
been tagging and found myself among more bassoon players than 
you d think lived in our state. I had to sit down there with them when 
the Band started to play. It seemed to make them uneasy to have me 
in their midst. 

So when the first number was over I got up with my horn under 
my arm and went in search of the trombones. Presently as I was 
wandering, an old man with a flugelhorn grabbed me and hissed, 
“Don’t you know how bad that looks, romping around that way dur- 
ing a performance?” He took a terrific grip on my wrist and forced 
me to the ground. He tried to hold me down out of sight with one 
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hand and his feet while he played the next number, but in an allegro 
passage I twisted free and crawled along toward a sound like that of 
trombones. 

I got lost again and crawled out of the Band to one of the snow 
fence borders. I had no idea what the Band was playing—neither 
what Lothar Swift was conducting in his far off center nor what 
any of the divisions thought he meant for them to play. I was terribly 
ashamed of myself for getting lost. I sat there playing Barcarole 
softly, because at least I could do that better than anything else. 

A kid smaller than I came up outside the fence, jabbed me with 
a toy whip, and said, “Who're all those?” 

“Corn State Southern Band.” 

“Boy,” he whistled. “There’s sure a lot of them.” 

“They're the biggest band in the world.” 

He turned his head in an are wide enough to take in the nearer and 
farther edges of the multitude, spat, and admitted, “Could be.” 

“What's that they're playing?” he asked. 

“The Corn Song.” 

He began to look slyly skeptical. “Why ain't you in there playing 
with them? You got a horn.” 

“I can't find where I belong. I ought to be with the rest of the 
trombones.” 

“I saw them ten minutes ago,” he said, “when I was around on the 


other end of you all by the Sky-ride. They was playing the Corn Song 
then.” 


If Lothar Swift had been as ambitious as my mother thought, or 
if he'd counted on the Band’s creating a sensation that would lead 
to the redemption of his debts, he was sadly corrected. The Chicago 
newspapers didn’t even bother to comment on our size. There had 
been some talk that a beer company or a farm implement manufac- 
turer was going to sponsor us, but after our poor showing on that 
first afternoon no one believed it any more. The crowds on the Fair- 
gorunds walked around us, because they had to. That was about the 
limit of the attention we got. 

Our second concert, on the following day, was scheduled for the 
dinner hour, when the grounds were mostly empty. They put us out 
behind Machinery Hall where the ground tapered visibly into the 
garbage fill on which the Fair had been built. There weren't 
even enough folding chairs provided us for all the band members to 
sit down, let alone anyone who might have come to hear us. I won- 
dered where the critics were that Lothar Swift had worried so much 
about the day I had played through the seven measure rest. 
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Most of the Band members | was acquainted with were talking 
cynically. Lard got a letter from his parents with the rumor that the 
Band had barely managed to get out of the state before the sheriff 
pulled in Swift for his bad debts. 

I tried to ignore this general gloom as much as | could. I'd taken 
some pictures of the Akron coming in over the lake. I'd seen the Rip- 
ley show, the marionettes, and a lot of other educational things. But 
I'd let myself be so excited by the idea of the Band’s triumph that this 
gloom scared me, like the fog I'd seen edging in over the lake when 
we played behind Machinery Hall. 

There was still the Midwest Concert to play. It was scheduled to be 
in the Court of Nations. I sent off to my parents a picture postcard of 
the clean and modern pylons that surrounded this court. The picture 
was full of flags in bright, primary colors against a sky the color of 
laundry bluing. “We're going to play HERE,” I wrote on the card. 

In my stupidity I had been slow to catch on that the Midwest Con- 
cert would only be part of the joke of our coming. We were scheduled 
to play it at six fifteen in the morning. No one would be out at that 
hour to hear us. 

When I finally caught the insult implied by this scheduling, I knew 
I'd taken more than enough. I canceled my promises to be good in 
Chicago. 

That night I let Lard Wililams and his older buddies ditch me, as 
they'd tried to do on the previous night. Sneaking through the Fair- 
grounds by the less crowded walks, I marched—dry of mouth and 
trembling--to the Streets of Paris where Sally Rand would turn me 
into a swine with those adroit fans. I even meant to stand at the side 
of the pavilion, from which vantage Coach Douglas had said you 
got a choicer view. 

They wouldn't let me in. I ran at the entrance stairs with my quar. 
ter steaming in my hand, and the barker droped his cane across my 
chest to block the way. 

“You came to the wrong place, didn’t you, Sonny?” he said. He 
raised quite a laugh from the crowd in turning me back. “I expect 
you thought this was the puppet show, didn’t you? A-dults only. A- 
dults only,” he bellowed. “Why boy, you couldn't stand the breeze 
them fans make when they go into action.” 

To top off this humiliation, when Lard came back to the hotel 
room we shared with twelve other Bandsmen, he claimed he had 
seen her. Spiritlessly I asked him what she was like and he shuddered 
in a pretense of disgust. “I don’t thirks it’s right to permit that kind 
of indecent show,” he said. “Personally, I wish I had my quarter back. 
I'd rather have a ham sandwich and a bottle of coke.” 
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Most of our roommates were in bed or asleep on the floor. Fortun- 
ately the room was too dim for him to see my face plainly, though 
enough light refracted in from the metropolitan beacons, traffic, 
and the street lights for me to see him yawn as he started to take off 
his shirt. 

“You fat idiot,” I said. I swung with all my strength at his chest and 
felt the blow glance from one of his moving elbows. 

“Here,” he said goodnaturedly. “Don’t run amok just because you've 
ruined your mind with dirty thoughts. Relax. Sally Rand is probably 
like any other woman, though not so decent.” 

“I've never seen any woman,” I said. 

“You will,” Lard comforted me. “Everybody will. There’s just as 
many of them around as there are men. Be logical.” 

“Sure,” I said bitterly. “I'll see one sometime. Like when I'm too 
old to care.” But the worst of it all was that I had discovered you 
couldn't even count on a profit from being bad in a world like this 
one. I went to sleep on the hotel room floor feeling the misery of those 
who have tried to sell their souls and have found no taker. 

Naturally no audience came to hear the Band at six fifteen the next 
morning. For our climactic Midwest Concert only about half of the 
band members showed up at the Court of Nations. And perhaps it is 
merely a sad irony that we played better that morning than ever 
before. 

In that morning’s program was the Semper Fidelis Overture, and 
this time even I knew which number we were playing. I was close 
enough to Lothar Swift to see the sun flash on his swinging baton. 
During the seven measure rest I looked at the nearly empty balconies 
above us where the crowd might have been and thought how pitiful 
it was that only a handfull of early rising janitors should hear what 
we had made such an effort to bring here. But when the rest was 
over I hit the first following note as hard as I could, feeling oddly free 
to do my best now that it didn’t seem to count for anything. 

This unattended concert was the end of the Band. Naturally it 
dissolved without leaving permanent traces when we went back 
home. Lothar Swift was never publicly charged with any of the frauds 
he was said to have perpetrated to get us there, but he lost his share in 
the instrument store in his efforts to appease the Band’s creditors, and 
he disappeared from the state not long afterward. My parents were 
contented to think that Ihad profited somehow from the excursion, 
but after I quit practising on my trombone they were very hard put 
to explain just what the profit was. Mrs. Packer died in the Mayo 
Clinic toward the end of that summer, and I might not then have 
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had the courage to discuss the trip with her even if there had been 
an opportunity. 

In all the years since the Fair, I have told the story of our Band a 
number of times, for laughs. This monster that Swift created has 
come to seem like one of those kindly, vegetarian dinosaurs that once 
roamed but never ruled the earth—an altogether preposterous blun- 
der committed against nature and a fine art. 

But if in some imaginary circumstance I should tell the story for 
Mrs. Packer I would want to emphasize that last dandy morning in 
the Court of Nations. I would want her to believe that the lake be- 
hind us looked broad as any ocean; that the clear sky looked a million 
times as big as the patch of ground we sat on. The flags of every coun- 
try were up in the early morning breeze and on their rippling fields 
twinkled the mysterious symbols of authority and fidelity—stars, 
crescents, crests, hammers, sickles, heraldic beasts, and the proud 
gold lilies of the old wars. From their staffs over the national pa- 
villions the ultramarine and lemon and scarlet pennants streamed out 
like dyes leaking into an oceanic current. It was only the empty sky 
that watched us—but my God, my God, how the drums thundered, 
how we blew! 


Thoughts over Herodotus 


By [RVING FELDMAN 


I 


There are one hundred and eleven stations 

On the Royal Highway of Darius 

That runs between Sardis and Susa 

Through a pleasant valley, rich, orderly, 

And well-patrolled, and in each these houses 

There is a strong guard and wine and a good bed, 

Yet now must Asia, sprawled drunk with Xerxes’ dream, 
Puke along that gullet its lumps 

Of flesh and rag that Athens’ ranked oars 

May chew them at Salamis. 


That sunny day, Xerxes enthroned sat, 

A pine-bearing hill at his back 

(And far away the beaten Hellespont 
Whimpered and chafed at his pilings), 
While, in the purple bay below, the ships, 








Like leaves in the cup he stirred, swam and met. 

He, from time to time, his golden spoon withdrew 
And moved it through the air to nod upon 

A ship; his scribes the hero’s name did write 

And the names of his fathers and his city’s name. 

The slow infusion of blood now began 

To darken his perfuméd wine, and Xerxes’ spoon 
Showed red with rust against the pines. 


Il 
Xerxes, colossal belch, shake Sardis 
Till you leave it bald as a dandelion head 
With all its seed swept at foreign wharves; 
Bring up, Xerxes, on your father’s road 
The scalp-taking Skythians and the cannibals, 
The father-eaters and flagellants, 
The ear-clippers, tongue-clippers, breast-cutters, 
Bring, Xerxes, the skin-strippers, the head-choppers, 
The crucifiers, the blood-sippers, 
Bring them, Xerxes, up the long road of the generations 
That Athens may make marble of this mash, 
And that this noble captain of the Skyth, 
His long journey done, may dip the gilded skull 
He carries, his drinking cup, deep 
As the Aegean bottom to slake 
His all-mastering thirst for death. 
To flute and bell, in feathers and gold, 
Moving as a dancer would who strove 
Through air turned water, the endless host 
Of Xerxes took one high step, their heads flew back, 
And they gasped as men already lost. 
Ill 
This so lonian skull, busy 
With its thousand thoughts of enterprise, 
O Onesilus! 
Bees have hived in your head 
And on your brow they track the rose, 
The queen-bee lolls on your tongue the day long 
And bees spread honey through your curls. 


Far from Cyprus and Amathus’ walls 

I set your honey-head in this still field 

By the long road. Now may it be 

To some their salt-lick, to some their water-trough. 
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Rare Quixotic Gesture 
The Fiction of J. D. Salinger 


By IHAB H. HASSAN 


Through our own recovered innocence we discern the 
innocence of our neighbors. 
Thoreau 


We know that sound of two hands clapping. 
But what is the sound of one hand clapping? 
A Zen Koan 


SINCE THE PUBLICATION Of The Catcher in the Rye in 1951, and its sub- 
sequent apotheosis as a Book of the Month selection, J. D. Salinger 
has probably enjoyed, more than any serious contemporary, a wide 
if somewhat tenuous appeal. We like to think that in the talent which 
he undoubtedly possesses we have found something winning and 
unexpected, a quality as refreshing as it is unique, though, to be sure, 
rather acute and eccentric. For his fiction, we happily say to ourselves, 
makes no showy or covert gesture in the direction of Naturalism or 
Symbolism, of Gothic design or Freudian chiaroscuro; and, in fact, 
we are at times unsure whether its intentions are closer to those of 
Fielding or Firbanks, of Twain or Chekhov. If close to anything, 
Salinger’s intentions are probably more in keeping with Fitzgerald's 
idea of self-created innocence and Lardner’s biting renderings of cor- 
ruption, with the spiritual assumptions of Martin Buber and, most 
recently, with those of Zen Buddhism. Yet to speak of uniqueness in 
these terms is simply to indulge in the small talk of criticism. We are 
more anxious, nowadays, to discover the opportunities of literary sig- 
nificance, the conditions of heresy, and the protocols of formal excel- 
lence, and to the extent that our new writers betray our expectations 
of them we grow restive and irate. It is in response to this line of 
questioning that the work of Salinger proves itself to be engaged 
simultaneously by a current and a traditional aspect of American 
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The traditional aspect wears no elaborate disguise. It is the new 
look of the American Dream, specifically dramatized by the encoun- 
ter between the “dream of innocence and the fact of guilt,” as Fiedler 
said, “in the only part of the world where the reality of that conflict 
can still be recognized.” The natural locus of that conflict, in the 
work of Salinger, is childhood and adolescence. In them the counter- 
play of hope and despair, truth and falsehood, participation and 
withdrawal commands a full range of ambivalent reference: it is the 
old story of the self against the world in purer outline. To say as 
Fiedler does that the “images of childhood and adolescence haunt 
our greatest works as an unintended symbolic confession of the in- 
adequacy we sense but cannot remedy” is to view a profound truth in 
a partial perspective. For the retreat to childhood is not simply an 
escape; it is also a criticism and a statement of values; and the burden 
of adolescent disaffiliation, which is a refusal of initiation, an insist- 
ence on innocence, prefigured, however distantly, by Daisy Miller, 
is also a reconception of American reality. The testament of adoles- 
cents from Huck Finn to Holden Caulfield, through Henry Fleming, 
George Willard, Amory Blaine, Nick Adams, Studs Lonigan, Eugene 
Gant, and Ike McCaslin, reveals an evolutionary crisis in the nature 
of American ideals which it would be invidious to assign exclusively 
to the new writers. This, of course, does not exempt them from their 
artistic responsibility; it simply suggests the conditions under which, 
say, Huck and Holden may be compared. 

Yet it is still hard for some critics to recognize that no act of denial 
in Salinger’s work is without its dramatic and social correlative, 
which is more than we can generally say of equally serious novelists 
like Paul Bowles. The urban, suburban, and exurban society which 
circumscribes Salinger’s child and adolescent characters is usually 
fully specified. About that society we have recently learned a good 
deal. We know from Riesman that it is increasingly conformist and 

“other-directed”; we know something of its lovelessness and indif- 
ference; we know that it is dominated by the media of mass com- 
munication, that it has lost privacy and reinforced loneliness, that, 
in the words of Kronenberger, it sports a kind of moral “nudism” 
and encourages the consumption of “pre-vulgarized” products; and. 
finally, we know that despite the increased opportunities of “culture” 
and “leisure,” it exhibits a sad decay of genuine sensibility and even 
of simple truth. There are, no doubt, many opportunities of signifi- 
cant action still left in it, and we are justified in requesting our best 
writers to discover them. The bearing of recent social changes on 
literature, however, is still a matter of conjecture, though Mr. Ald- 
ridge may be quite right in saying that “the rise of a new ‘other- 
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directed’ personality type must cause us drastically to revise our 
conception of drama, just as it must drive the novel either to extinc- 
tion or to the discovery of new dramatic effects. With the disappear- 
ance of ‘inner-directed’ man the illusion generated by ideals also dis- 
appears. . .and drama of the traditional kind becomes impossible.’ 

It is to the credit of Salinger that a sense of drama is preserved in 
his fiction and that ideals are very much a part of it. But the dramatic 
conflict which so many of his stories present does not lend itself to 
sociological classification. It is naturally more loving and particular, 
and it partakes of situations that have been traditionally available to 
literature. The conflict, however, suggests a certain polarity between 
what might be called, with all due exaggeration, the Assertive Vulgar- 
ian and the Responsive Outsider. Both types recur with sufficient fre- 
quency to warrant the distinction, and their interplay defines much 
that is most central to Salinger’s fiction. The Vulgarian, who carries 
the burden of squalor, stands for all that is crude, venal, self-absorbed, 
and sequacious in our culture. He has no acess to knowledge or feel- 
ing or beauty, which makes him all the more invulnerable, and his re- 
lationship to the world is largely predicated by Buber’s I-It diad. He 
or she can be rich or poor: Evelyn Cooney in “Elaine,” Mrs. Ford and 
the Crofts in “The Inverted Forest,” Sandra and Mrs. Snell in “Down 
at the Dinghy,” Joanie in “Pretty Mouth and Green My Eyes,” the 
Matron of Honor in “Raise High the Roof Beam, Carpenter,” 
Maurice, Stradlater or any number of others in The Catcher in the 
Rye. These, in a sense, are Spiritual Tramps, as Seymour called his 
wife in “A Perfect Day for Banana Fish,” though he might have 
better said it of her mother. The Outsider, on the other hand, carries 
the burden of love. His life is like “a great inverted forest/ with all 
foliage underground.” It is a quick, generous, and responsive life, 
somehow preserved against hardness and corruption, and always at- 
tempting to reach out from its isolation in accordance with Buber's 
I-Thou diad. Often there is something in the situation of the Outsider 
to isolate him, to set him off, however slightly, from the rest of man- 
kind. He might be a child or an adolescent, might wear glasses or 
appear disfigured, might be Jewish, though seldom is he as crippled 
or exotic as the characters of Capote and McCullers often are. Ray- 
mond Ford, Boo Boo Tannebaum (Glass) and her son, Arthur, Sey- 
mour and other members of the Glass family, Holden and Phoebe, in 
the previous stories, are examples of that type. 

The response of these outsiders to the dull or angry world about 
them is not simply one of withdrawal: it often takes the form of a 
strange quixotic gesture. The gesture, one feels sure, is the bright 
metaphor of Salinger’s sensibility, the center from which meaning 
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drives, and ultimately the reach of his commitment to past innocence 
and current guilt. It is a gesture at once of pure expression and of 
expectation, of protest and prayer, of aesthetic form and spiritual 
content—as Blackmur would say, it is behavior that sings. There is 
often something prodigal and spontaneous about it, something hum- 
orous or whimsical, something that disrupts our habits of grey 
acquiescence and revives our faith in the willingness of the human 
spirit. But above all, it gives of itself. Cervantes endowed Don 
Quixote with the magnificent capacity to perform it, and so did 
Twain and Fitzgerald endow their best creations. For the gesture, 
after all, has an unmistakably American flourish. In a sensitive essay 
entitled “The Thin Intelligent Face of American Fiction,” Mizener 
has argued that an idea of “the simple truth” has animated the quest 
of adolescents from Twain to Faulkner. It is this very idea of truth, I 
take it, that the quixotic gesture is constantly seeking to embody. 
(The embodiment is style in action: the twist and tang, the stam- 
mering and improvisations, the glint and glister of Salinger’s lan- 
guage.) Hence the examples of the deserted husband who memorizes 
his wife’s farewell note backwards, the woman who, out of pity, 
starts smacking her husband at the sight of any dead animal, the man 
about to commit suicide who makes up a story about banana fish for 
a little girl, the lover who calls the sprained ankle of his sweetheart 
Uncle Wiggily, the young man who insists on giving half a chicken 
sandwich to a stranger, the pregnant girl who trains herself to pray 
incessantly, and the bridegroom who is too happy to appear at his 
wedding. Out of context these may well sound trite or crazy; in their 
proper place they are nodes of dramatic significance. 


II 

In the sixteen years which constitute Salinger’s career as a pro- 
fessional writer, he has published some thirty stories, of which two, 
“The Inverted Forest” and “Raise High the Roof Beam, Carpenter,” 
qualify as novelettes, and published one successful novel. Some of 
these pieces deal with the same character—Babe Gladwaller, mem- 
bers of the Glass family, Holden Caulfied—and it is possible that as 
The Catcher in the Rye was created from three earlier short stories, 
a novel about the Glasses may some day be put together from “A Per- 
fect Day for Banana Fish,” “Uncle Wiggily in Connecticut,” “Down 
at the Dinghy,” “Franny,” and “Raise High the Roof Beam. . .”—this 
in spite of the fact that Salinger has said, in 1945, “I’ve been writing 
short stories since I was fifteen. I have trouble writing simply and 
naturally. . . .1 am a dash man and not a miler, and it is probable that 
I will never write a novel.” 
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It is with a good deal of self-irony, and some business sense, that 
one may allow oneself to break down the work of Salinger into four 
“periods.” Such a breakdown, if nothing else, will make it easier to 
to discuss the early stories, up to 1948, in one unit, followed by the 
stories which steadily appeared in The New Yorker and were col- 
lected in Nine Stories; then to take up The Catcher in the Rye, 1951, 
and finally the last four stories of Salinger, stories that express a new 
“mystical” bent. 

The earlier stories appeared, for the most part, in magazines to 
which we defer as slicks, though three of them were also published in 
the defunct Story. The majority of these pieces make an uneasy lot, 
and some are downright embarrassing—it is gratifying to see that 
Salinger has left them all out of his collection. But writers, to say 
the least, must live, and if they can neither turn out scripts for Holly- 
wood nor teach at a university—God guard us all against Mr. Ald- 
ridge’s academic samurai—they must do the best they can. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the harm or benefit which these early years have 
brought to Salinger’s work. One recalls Matthiessen’s comment: “In 
the years just before, and now after, the war, there has been a special 
importance in the little magazine for the experimental writer who 
found that what he had to say did not fit in the mode of the slick 
magazines, and who needed to strike anew. . . .[t was often an acute 
conflict between the outer and the inner, which came to expression 
not in a sustained form but in a short story” The theme which over- 
shadows this period of Salinger’s work is that of the war—Salinger 
spent four years in the Signal Corps—and the form his stories assume 
is only mildly experimental. But even though Salinger produced little 
in these years to compare with the stories of Peter Taylor, J. F. Pow- 
ers, or the late John Horne Burns, his case is not one to be easily ad- 
judicated. It is true, of course, that stories like “The Last Day of the 
Last Furlough” and “A Boy in France” make a rather open and sim- 
plified concession to the contemporary need for morale-building, if 
not for cant; and that in refusing the tempation of sentimentality 
about the war dead, in “The Stranger,” Salinger cultivates a certain 
blandness or else gives vent to trite indignation—how can a doorman 
walk a wirehaired on Park Avenue while the Battle of the Bulge 
rages! Nor can one take a very bright view of the two almost ident- 
ical Collier short shorts with their pat trick ending, “The Hang of It” 
and “Personal Notes on an Infantryman.” But the attitude of Salin- 
ger in these pieces is far from being consistently bland or “popular.” 
On the war, for instance, Babe Gladwaller says, “It’s time we let the 
dead die in vain. It’s never worked the other way, God knows. . .It’s 
never occurred to boys to have contempt for wars, to point to soliders’ 
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pictures in history books, laughing at them.” These stories, further- 
more, foreshadow some of the dramatic themes which in Salinger’s 
later work hold our serious attention. Thus the sibling relationship 
between Mattie and Babe Gladweller anticipates the relationship 
between Phoebe and Holden Caulfield, and the predicament of out- 
siders like Sergeant Burke, in “Soft-Boiled Sergeant,” or Joe Varioni, 
in “The Varioni Brothers” anticipates the situation of the Chief, in 
“The Laughing Man,” or Ford in “The Inverted Forest.” One is also 
forced to take some account of the firm plot structure in most of these 
stories, a structure which, if it is not always subtle and complex, 
nevertheless indicates a basic awareness of craft. The kind of struc- 
ture I have in mind derives far less from Kipling, say, than from Lard- 
ner, who may well have directed Salinger’s interest in the first person 
point of view, the diary and letter devices common to both authors. 
and the uses of irony and slang. These gifts of technique have re- 
mained with Salinger, as has the singular idiom which he began to 
discover soon after the war. Against the slick beginning of the Varioni 
story: “My name is Sarah Daley Smith. I am one of the remotest little 
numbers I know. I have inside dope on Sonny Varioni,” he could start 
more convincingly, in “Soft-Boiled Sergeant,” with: 


Juanita, she’s always dragging me to a million movies, and we 
see these here shows all about war and stuff. You see a lot of 
real handsome guys always getting shot pretty neat, right where 
it don't spoil their looks none, and they always got plenty of time, 
before they croak, to give their love to some doll back home, with 
who, in the beginning of the pitcher, they had a real serious 
misunderstanding about what dress she should ought to wear 
to the college dance. 


Among the better stories of that period are “Elaine” and “The Long 
Debut of Lois Tagget.” Both possess a certain quickness of perception 
and density of experience which the others lack. “Elaine” deals with 
an adolescent girl utterly disqualified to face reality by the indif- 
ference of those on whom she must depend and by a frightening sub- 
mission to the flickering celluloid dreams of the movie theatre. All is 
squalor in her situation; even her innocence, which would have 
been clinical were it not so pathetic, is the innocence of regression. 
But there is nothing squalid about Lois Taggett except the spiritual 
void of her Society world. It is a world about which Fitzgerald has 
written well, though Lois’ sudden recognition and wise acceptance 
of life, following the death of her child, would have seemed to him 
rather thin and unconvincing. 
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“The Inverted Forest,” tagged by Cosmopolitan as a short novel, 
is at best terrifying and at worst awkward. The style vacillates be- 
tween glamor and doom; the story unfolds ponderously; and the 
introduction, midway, of a narrator who sees the action both in the 
first and third person seems like an intrusion of a Nick Carraway 
gone slightly schizophrenic. Yet the story strikes with im- 
pact. Raymond Ford, the poet genius, once under the domin- 
ation of his unspeakably coarse mother, grows up only to throw over 
marital love and self-respect for a woman every bit as offensive as 
his parent. The Oedipal surrender is complete, the regression almost 
savage. But what appeared in Mann's Tonio Kroger as a metaphysical 
attraction of health and normality for the artist is here rendered as 
pathological submission of the outsider to the vulgarian—the symbol 
of submission is Ford’s renunciation of his glasses, the result of long, 
devoted study, and his practice of eye exercises to suit his new mis- 
tress. 


Ill 

The New Yorker phase of Salinger’s career includes at least three 
stories which are among the very best he has written: “Uncle Wiggily 
in Connecticut,” “Down at the Dinghy,” and “For Esmé—With Love 
and Squalor.” The phase also marks the level of his most sustained 
achievement. The cellophane transparency and geometric outlines 
of the earlier pieces give way to a constant energy of perception and 
irritation of the moral sense. Here, in a world which has forfeited 
its access to the simple truth, we are put on to the primary fact of 
mendacity. Here, where the sources of love are frozen and respons- 
iveness can only survive in clownish attire, we are jolted by the Zen 
epigraph: “We know the sound of two hands clapping. But what is 
the sound of one hand clapping?” ( Buber, who did much to introduce 
Zen to the West, expressed a similar idea thus: “There is no I taken 
in itself, but only the I of the primary word I-Thou and the I of the 
primary word I-It.”) 

In “A Perfect Day for Banana Fish,” the taste of life's corruption is 
so strong in the mouth of Seymour Glass, and the burden of self-alien- 
ation, even from his wife, Muriel, is so heavy, that suicide seems to 
him the only cleansing act possible. While Muriel is engaged in a drab 
and vindictive long-distance conversation with her mother, for whom 
the mere name of a fashionable analyst is insurance against all 
the ills and mysteries of the universe, Seymour entertains a little gir] 
at their hotel beach: 
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Sybil released her foot. “Did you read ‘Little Black Sambo’?” 
she said. 

“It's very funny you ask me that,” he said. “It so happens I just 
finshed reading it last night.” He reached down and took Sybil’s 
hands. “What did you think of it?” he asked her. 

“Did the tigers run all around that tree?” 

“I thought they'd never stop. I never saw so many tigers.” 

“There were only six,” Sybil said. 

“Only six!” said the young man. “Do you call that only?” 

“Do you like wax?” Sybil asked. 

“Do I like what?” asked the young man. 

“Wax.” 

“Very much. Don’t you?” 

Sybil nodded. “Do you like olives?” she asked. 


The contrast between the monstrous and psychotic Seymour, as seen 
by his mother-in-law in the first half of the story, and Seymour with 
Sybil at the beach makes the silent ironic statement of the piece. Yet 
even Sybil cannot prevent the world, ruthless as it is with the power 
of spiritual vulgarity, from collecting its toll. One feels, however, that 
the story needs the background of “Raise High the Roof Beam, Car- 
penter” to give Seymour's suicide its full reference. 

But if Seymour Glass, like Raymond Ford, concedes the victory to 
the world much too easily, Walt Glass and Eloise, in “Uncle Wig- 
gily. . . ,” do not. The plight of Eloise, who survived the tender and 
imaginative Walt to lead a conventional married life in Connecticut, 
is clear. The hysteria of Eloise focuses on her lonely and sensitive 
daughter, Ramona, who is perhaps the illegitimate child of Walt, 
and is certainly the living reminder of the vision Eloise has com- 
promised and the innocence she has lost. Again the contrasts between 
the embittered and knowing Eloise and her inane visitor, Mary Jane, 
between Walt, the dead lover, and Lou, the husband, serve to 
heighten what Eudora Welty has called “the crazy inability to make 
plain to others what is most transparent and plain to ourselves and 
nearest our hearts. ” All that is left to Eloise by way of recognition 
is the spontaneous and quixotic gesture of kissing the glasses of Ra- 
mona, whom she has bullied into conformity and disillusionment. In 
another story, “The Laughing Man,” the end to Innocence is more 
obviously compounded with the end to Romance, and the pressure of 
adult on boyhood disenchantment is rendered particuarly effective 
by the use of a narrator who, as Ray B. West has observed of Lard- 
ner’s narrators, betrays an ironic intention far beyond his own con- 
ception. 
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Yet wistful as these stories may appear, Salinger’s ideas of inno- 
cence and romance, of the urgency of truth and readiness of imagin- 
ation, take on a broad social meaning. Their absence defines in 
poignant, ironic, and roundabout ways the more radical absence of 
love, and defines the scope of our guilt. It is this helpless sense of 
shame that stories like “Just Before the War with the Eskimos” and 
“Pretty Mouth and Green My Eyes” dramatize so fastidiously. Ginnie 
Mannox, in the first story, hounds her inconsiderate friend, Selma, for 
a petty debt. But when she is confronted with the simple largesse 
of Selma’s brother, Franklin, her chicanery vanishes, her self-interest 
is brought to silent check. The point is driven further home when 
Selma is allowed to compare Franklin with a self-preoccupied and 
androgynous caller, caricature of the New Yorker sophisticate. But 
Ginnie, being an adolescent, can redeem herself as Lee, in the latter 
story, cannot. Lee’s deception of his closet friend, by committing 
adultery with his wife, a kind of “Madame Bovary at the Columbia 
Extension School,” denudes urban morality of all glamor. At the end 
of his phone conversation with the betrayed husband—and the story 
is one long, remarkable phone conversation—Lee is faced with the 
ugly fact of his disloyalty, which he is able to recognize but powerless 
to act upon. 

The easy efficient gestures of social amenities, which in the pre- 
ceding story cover an abyss of human failure, are not even present in 
“Down at the Dinghy.” Quite simply, the story is that of sensitive, 
four year old Lionel Tannebaum who hears the house maid, Sandra, 
denounce his father as a “big sloppy kike.” Lionel does not fully 
understand the opprobrium of the term, but the tones and inflections 
of hate are unmistakable. He runs away to hide his shame and fear 
in a dinghy, from which his wise mother attempts to rescue him back 
to a troubled world: 


“Well, that isn’t too terrible,” Boo Boo said, holding him be- 
tween the two vises of her arms and legs. “That isn’t the worst 
that could happen.” She gently bit the rim of the boy’s ear. “Do 
you know what a kike is, baby?” 

Lionel was either unwilling or unable to speak up at once. At 
any rate, he waited till the hiccupping aftermath of his tears had 
subsided a little. Then his answer was delivered, muffled but 
intelligible, into the warmth of Boo Boo’s neck. “It’s one of those 
things that go up in the air,” he said. “With string you hold.” 


The ignorance of Lionel is as consonant with the immediate require- 
ments of the story as it is with Salinger’s larger intentions. Here as 
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elsewhere, what Salinger has undertaken to discover is that old, 
ironic discrepancy between illusion and reality which Trilling under- 
stood to be the main business of friction. But in an age of mass re- 
actions and semantic instability, the distance between illusion and 
reality must increase to the extent that the opportunities of self-de- 
ception are multiplied. In these circumstances, the child becomes 
both the dramatic analogue and corrective to our modes of aware- 
ness. His lack of experience is at once parallel and antithetical to our 
blind immersion in it, and his natural sagacity is the corrective to our 
practised insensibility. It is much as if Salinger meant innocence to be, 
in our partic ular situation, the redemption of our ignorance. And it 
is perhaps only by the grace of something like the tender playfulness 
which Boo Boo exhibits towards her outraged son that we can re- 
capture the sense of reality, beyond ignorance, beyond innocence. 

The mode of irony, shield of Perseus against the Medusa face of 
our time, again qualifies the elegiac motive of “A Girl I Knew,” the 
story of a beautiful Viennese girl, incinerated by the Nazis, whose 
home comes to be occupied by roistering American officers. But even 
irony must exhaust its resources, and a time must come for love to 
show its face in the noonday light. To the unabashed lyricism of “For 
Esmé—With Love and Squalor,” one can only respond joyously. The 
story is a modern epithalamium, written on the occasion of Esmé’s 
wedding. The narrator, who carries his autobiographical burden 
sprightly and high, recollects the time he was a sergeant stationed 
with theinvasion forces in England. On a rainy afternoon, he wanders 
into a church, and is struck by the angelic voice of Esmé, a girl sing- 
ing in a choir. Later he meets her, escorted by a governess and a 
younger brother, in a tearoom. She rescues him from boredom and 
loneliness by her wonderful gifts of pertness and sensibility—preco- 
city, which is the concession adults make to the understanding of 
children, is not the point of the story. The young lady—for she has a 
title—promises to write him, and in return asks him to write for her 
a story of squalor. Sometime after, we see him at the front, in the 
third person, suffering from an acute case of battle fatigue. The in- 
tolerable Clay, an eternal vulgarian, is his only companion. Squalor, 
real and tangible like the dust of death, has settled all about him- 
until he finds a battered package from Esmé, in which she has 
quixotically enclosed her dead father’s watch. The narrator can 
finally fall asleep, for he knows that hell, which Dostoyevsky defined 
as “the suffering of being unable to love,” has been kept in abey ance 
for another day. Thus the style of personal encounter in the first half 
of the story redeems the waste and anonymity of the second half. 
Thus may love overreach squalor as only love can, and the sound of 
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two hands clapping may be heard the world around. 

Stories like these, at their best, must engage us deeply, though the 
imperfections they betray are obvious. The fre quent identity of their 
point of view, the closeness of their reference to a somewhat fixed 
center, the refuge they take in humor and irony against sentimen- 
tality, the very constancy of their manner, suggest something of their 
limitations. Such limitations are sometimes reinforced by the New 
Yorker bias of idiom and sensibility. For one cannot he ‘Ip fee ling that 
what Frank O'Connor has said of Joyce's Dubliners is more applic- 
able to a great many of the New Yorker stories: “As a writer, I like 
the feeling I get when a story I have been trying to bring up in the 
right way gets on its own two feet and tells me to go to hell. You don't 
imagine any story in Dubliners told Joyce to go to hell, do you? It 
wouldn't have the nerve.” 


IV 

The Catcher in the Rye inevitably calls some attention to itself by 
virtue of its being Salinger’s only novel to date. As a neo-picaresque, 
the book shows itself to be concerned far less with the education or 
initiation of an adolescent than with a dramatic exposure of the 
manner in which ideals are denied access to our lives and of the 
modes which mendacity assumes in our urban culture. The moving, 
even stabbing, qualities of the novel derive, to some extent, from Sal- 
inger’s refusal to adopt a satirical stance. The work, instead, confirms 
the saving grace of vulnerability; its protest, debunking, and indict- 
ments presuppose a willing responsiveness on the part of its hero. 

On the surface, Holden Caulfield is Salinger’s typical quixotic 
hero in search, once again, of the simple truth. Actually, Holden is 
in flight from mendacity rather than in search of truth, and his sensi- 
tivity to the failures of the world is compounded with his self-disgust. 
The controlling mood of the novel—and it is so consistent as to be a 
principle of unity—is one of acute depression always on the point of 
breaking loose. But despair and depression are kept, throughout, in 
check by Holden’s remarkable lack of self interest, a quality of self- 
heedlessness which is nearly saintly, and by his capacity to invoke his 
adolescent imagination, to “horse around,” when he is most likely to 
go to pot. These contrary pressures keep the actions of the novel in 
tension and keep the theme of sentimental disenchantment on the 
stretch; and they are sustained by a style of versatile humor. 

The action begins at a prep school from which Holden has flunked 
out and continues in various parts of Manhattan; it covers some three 
days of the Christmas season. The big city, decked out in holiday 
splendor and gaudiness, is nevertheless unprepared for Holden's 
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naked vision, and it seldom yields any occasions of peace, charity, 
or even genuine merriment. From the moment Holden leaves Pencey 
behind, leaves its Stradlaters and Ackleys, its oafs, creeps, and hypo- 
crites, and dons his red hunting cap—why not, it’s a mad world, isn’t 
it?—we know that we are on to an adventure of pure self-expression, 
if not self-discovery. 

In New York, it is once again the same story of creeps and hypo- 
crites revealed in larger perspective. We hardly need to recapitulate 
the crowded incidents of the novel to see that Holden is motivated by 
a compelling desire to commune and communicate, a desire con- 
stantly thwarted by the phoniness, indifference, and vulgarity that 
surround him. He resents the conditions which force upon him the 
burden of rejection. In protest against these conditions, he has de- 
vised a curious game of play acting, of harmless and gratuitous lying, 
which is his way of coming to terms with a blistered sensibility, and 
of affirming his values of truth and imagination. But above all, he is 
continually performing the quixotic gesture. Thus he socks Strad- 
later, who is twice his weight, because he suspects the latter of having 
seduced Jean Gallagher, without any consideration to the fact that 
she is the kind of girl to keep all her kings, at checkers, in the back 
row. He gives money away to nuns. He can read a child’s notebook 
all day and night. He furiously rubs out obscenities from the walls 
of schools. He is constantly wondering where the ducks go in winter 
when the park is frozen. And when Phoebe asks him very seriously 
what he would like to be, he muses on Robert Burns’ song, “If a body 
meet a body coming through the rye,” which he had heard a kid hum 
in the street, and answers back: 


.. .l keep picturing all these kids playing some game in this 
big field of rye and all. Thousands of little kids, and nobody's 
around—nobody big, I mean—except me. And I'm standing on 
the edge of some crazy cliff. What I have to do, I have to catch 
everybody if they start to go over the cliff. . .That’s all I'd do all 
day. I'll just be the catcher in the rye and all. I know it’s crazy. . . 


A closer look at The Catcher in the Rye might allow us to separate 
its real from imaginary failings. Mr. Aldridge, for instance, taking 
his cue perhaps from Phoebe’s comment to her brother, “You don't 
like anything that’s happening,” has recently observed that Holden 
“has objects for his contempt but no objects other than his sister for 
his love.” It is true that Holden has more objects for his contempt than 
his love—this is the expense of his idealism and the price of his rebel- 
lion. But it is impossible to overlook his various degrees of affection 
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for Allie, his dead brother, for James Castle, the boy who was killed 
because he wouldn't retract a statement he thought true, for the 
kettle drummer at Radio City, the nuns at the lunch counter, the kid 
humming the title song, or even the ducks in the park, without miss- 
ing something of Holden’s principal commitments. And his answer to 
Phoebe, “People never think anything is anything really. I’m getting 
goddam sick of it,” may do for those who find these commitments 
rather slim. Nor can we disallow the feeling of pity which often modi- 
fies Holden’s scorn, his pity for Ackley and the girls in the Lavender 
Room, or his confession to Antolini that he can only hate people part 
of the time, and that he quickly misses those whom he may have 
once hated. Mr. Aldridge continues about Holden thus: “He remains 
at the end what he was at the beginning—cynical, defiant, and blind. 
And as for ourselves, there is identification but no insight, a sense of 
pathos but not of tragedy.” Holden, of course, is not in the least cyn- 
ical; nor is he blind except to part of the truth which he can otherwise 
entertain so steadily. But Mr. Aldridge, I believe, is on firmer ground 
when he remarks that the novel accords no recognition to its hero, 
and that it fails to enlist our sense of tragedy. The lack of recognition, 
the avoidance of conversion and initiation, is almost inherent in the 
structure of the novel. Its action is recollected by Holden who is out 
West recuperating from his illness, and Holden only chooses to tell 
us “about this madman stuff that happened to me around last Christ- 
mas’—nothing more. He refuses to relate incidents to his past or to 
his character, and he refuses to draw any conclusions from his expe- 
rience: “If you want to know the truth, I don’t know what I think 
about it. . About all I know is, I sort of miss everybody I told about. 
Even old Stradlater and Ackley, for instance. . .Don’t ever tell any- 
body anything. If you do, you start missing everybody.” This is an 
embarrassed testament of love, the only lyrical and undramatic 
recognition the novel can afford. The partial blindness of Holden, 
which Mr. Aldridge has correctly attributed to Holden's juvenile 
impatience with the reality of compromise, is made more serious by 
Salinger’s failure to modify Holden's point of view by any other. In 
Joseph Andrews, for instance, the innocence of Adams is constantly 
questioned by the tone of the book and the nature of its comic inci- 
dents. There is also some danger that we may be too easily disarmed 
by the confessional candor of Salinger’s novel. When Holden says 
time and time again, “I swear to God I'm crazy,” the danger is equally 
great in taking Holden at his word as in totally discounting his claim. 
Holden does succeed in making us perceive that the world is crazy, 
but his vision is also a function of his own adolescent instability, and 
the vision, we must admit, is more narrow and biased than that of 
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Huck Finn, Parson Adams, or Don Quixote. But as R. W. B. Lewis 
has said of Salinger, Bellow, and Ralph Ellison, in The American 
Adam, it is such novelists as these who can nowadays engender “from 
within their work the hopeful and vulnerable sense of life that makes 
experience and so makes narrative action possible.” The sense of life, 
however, is one that the novelists must create from within, Lewis 
rightly continues, “since they can scarcely find it any longer in the 
historic world about them.” 


Vv 

The view that Salinger’s most recent work predicts something of a 
new trend has little to recommend it other than a troubled, spiritual- 
istic bent which the latest four stories share. The content of these 
stories invites some comparison with the ideals of Mahayana Budd- 
hism and primitive Christianity, and also invites the condemnation 
of those who feel that “mysticism” is out of place in literature. The 
trend, nevertheless, is a natural outcome of Salinger’s earlier inter- 
ests. For it is not difficult to imagine how protestant disaffiliation 
may lead to holy unattachment, and how mysticism may appear, 
beyond childhood or adolescence, the last resort of innocence. If 
love is to survive in a world where personal communication has sig- 
nally failed, then it can at least survive in universal compassion: love 
betrayed into dumbness may still speak in silence. “Many words in- 
jure virtue,” a Zen text reads, “Wordlessness is essentially effective.” 
Such an argument, however, makes the best of a doubtful case. All 
writers may not succeed, like Carlyle, in extolling the virtue of si- 
lence through twenty volumes. And one suspects that Chekhov spoke 
for all artists when he said, “He who doesn’t desire anything, doesn’t 
hope for anything, and isn’t afraid of anything cannot be an artist.” 

It is as impertinent to inquire into Salinger’s personal convictions 
as it is profitless to reconsider, at this time, the relation between 
literature and beliefs. The pointed references to Buddhism which he 
has recently made are best viewed in a more general way. Two of 
the cardinal assumptions in Salinger’s work find expression in the 
Buddhist ideas of tanha, or blind self-demandingness, and of moksha, 
a state of liberation achieved by the kind of impersonal compassion 
which “The Parable of the Mustard Seed” exemplifies. In Mahayana 
Buddhism particularly, a religion of the Middle Way which avoids 
the excesses of worldiness and asceticism, the characters of Salinger 
seem to find a gentle and practical ideal against which their actions 
may be gauged. The ideal is matter of fact rather than mystical, and 
its emphasis in the Zen Buddhist variant, to which Salinger refers 
most directly, is an effortless and continuous love, on the super-ra- 
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tional insights of the Koan exercises, on the poetic concreteness of 
Haiku, on the virtues of silence, and on the unmediated vision of 
nature. For Zen is essentially a condition of being in which, without 
losing our identity, we are at one with the universe, and it requires, as 
does Haiku poetry, a certain harmony between our imaginative and 
spiritual responsiveness to all things. It becomes evident that these 
qualities of Zen define some of the interests which Salinger has con- 
stantly kept at heart, and that Zen itself, in Salinger’s work, makes up 
to an odd way of criticizing contemporary failures. As William Bar- 
rett has observed in his introduction to the writings of D. T. Suzuki, 
the Radical Intuitionism of Zen may allow the West to experience its 
own opposite at a critical stage of its moral, scientific, and historical 
development. “In this new climate,” Barrett continues, “a concern 
with something like Zen Buddhism can no longer be taxed as idle 
exoticism, for it has to do with the practical daily bread of the spirit.” 
Art, unfortunately, sometimes falls short of the best spiritual inten- 
tions. “Teddy,” the story of the strange boy who believes in Vedantic 
incarnation and detachment, and who vaguely foresees his death, is 
much less unsatisfactory because it draws on notions that are alien to 
the West than because it fails to relate, within the dramatic structure 
of its narrative, the egoism of Teddy's parents to the peculiar source 
of his own repose. His disquisitions on the nature of rational knowl- 
edge, the very apple which has occasioned our fall from grace, are 
little more than precocious; they press the story out of shape and 
prevent our assent to the improbable outcome. There is also in 
“Teddy,” and much more in “De Daumier-Smith’s Blue Period,” an 
uneasy juxtaposition of aesthetic and spiritual motives which are 
sometimes blurred and sometimes too simply resolved. In the latter 
story, the central character recollects, in manhood, the guiding revel- 
ation of his adolescence. As a supercilious art instructor in a run- 
down correspondence school, he remembers coming upon the draw- 
ings of a nun, perhaps an artist of genius. He writes spontaneously 
to Sister Irma, anxious to press upon her the claims of art. For the 
nun painted as St. Francis spoke when his eyes were about to be 
cauterised: “Brother Fire, God made you beautiful and strong and 
useful; I pray you be courteous to me.” But his recognition, which 
is not fully motivated, and is needlessly given the character of a 
vision, comes in time. De Daumier-Smith realizes that art is less im- 
portant than the sacramental view of life, which can itself transform, 
better than the creative imagination, the objects of ugliness and 
misery—the enameled urinals and bedpans of an orthopedic appli- 
ance shop—into “a shimmering field of exquisite, twice-blessed 
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enamel flowers.” Needless to say, the transformation is one that the 
character does not care to share with the reader. 

In “Franny,” however, Salinger succeeds far better in rendering 
the experience of Smith’s conclusion: “Everybody is a nun.” The story 
reveals the lacerated bonds between human beings when the intellect 
is proud and the self insatiate, and it hints at the availability of 
mercy. The surface is that of the bright, sophisticated expectancy of 
a college week end; the anguish is underneath. Almost entirely in 
dialogue, the narrative develops the rising antagonism between Lane, 
a somewhat cerebral college student, and his intuitive girl friend, 
Franny, whom he does not suspect to be pregnant by him. The clarity 
and hysteria of Franny derive from her aversion to the ego-maniac 
principle in her environment as well as from her particular embar- 
rassment. “Everything everybody does,” she exclaims helplessly, “is 
so—I don’t know—not wrong, or even mean, or even stupid necessarily. 
But just so tiny and meaningless and—sad-making.” Like Holden 
Caulfield she is commited to intransigeance; and it is characteristic 
that she can only practice her devotions—the incessant prayers of 
the Starets and Nembutsu Buddhists—in the seclusion of a lavatory, 
huddled in a foetal position, a work of mysticism clasped to her heart. 

Salinger’s most recent work, “Raise High the Roof Beam, Carpen- 
ter,” is one that must make large and disturbing claims on our at- 
tention, particularly since it stands as the embodiment of his strange 
new vision. In Seymour Glass, the descendant of Babe Gladwaller, 
Raymond Ford, and Vincent Caulfield, Salinger has created his full- 
est intelligence; in the story of his wedding and the record of his 
buried life Salinger has exercised his powers of spiritual severity and 
formal resourcefulness to their limit; and it is indicative of Salinger’s 
recent predicament that in the story the powers of spirit overreach 
the resources of form. The ideas of normality and alienation, of im- 
perviousness and vulnerability, of assertiveness and responsiveness, 
of squalid purpose and lovely inutility, of irreverent prejudice and 
holy indiscrimination are all released within an unwieldy frame of 
three concentric references. In the middle there are the actual char- 
acters, all strangers, crowded into a limousine on their way from a 
wedding which Seymour, the bridegroom, was “too kappy” to attend, 
preferring later to elope with the bride. There is the formidable and 
indignant Matron of Honor, a “one-woman mob,” raging away at the 
absent bridegroom; there is Budd, Seymour's brother, taking refuge 
in anonymity till the burden becomes intolerable; there is the quaint, 
tiny relative of the bride, steeped in the saving silence of his deaf- 
muteness; and there are the other marginal characters which every 
society includes. But around this inhuman collation of human be- 
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ings press the organized forms of sentiment, cant, and even hate 
which crush Seymour's quixotic gesture before it can ever translate 
itself into meaning—note the gaudy wedding, the vicious rumors 
about Seymour's homosexuality or his brutality to Charlotte May- 
hew, the obstructions of a street paarde, and the very climate of the 
war which Salinger is anxious to preserve by referring often to the 
“crapulous” year of 1942. Between the private and the public re- 
sponse, between the impulse of love and the communal realization of 
it, language has traditionally acted as mediator. But it is Salinger’s 
most final comment on our situation that language, in all its grad- 
ations, cannot fully redeem the tragic unavailability of the self. “It 
was a day, God knows, not only of rampant signs and symbols but of 
wildly extensive communication via the written word,” Budd says 
ironically. Thus the coarseness of the Matron’s speech, the letters of 
Boo Boo or the title benediction she scrawls on the bathroom mirror, 
the diary of Seymour, and even the eternal silence of the bride’s rela- 
tive, fall short of the spirit’s ultimate intentions. In the end, it is only 
the holy indiscrimination of love that can be of any avail. “Followed 
purely,” Seymour notes in his diary, “it’s the way of Tao, and un- 
doubtedly the highest way. But for a discriminating man to uchieve 
this. it would mean that he would have to dispossess himself of poetry, 
go beyond poetry.” In the earlier stories Salinger had concerned him- 
self with the gesture that is prior to poetry; in his latest work he is 
seeking, beyond poetry, beyond all speech, the act which makes com- 
munion possible. It would be almost too ironic if the end of disaffili- 
ation which such action heralds should also force the novelist into 
silence. 


VI 

“It is the duty of the man of letters to supervise the culture of lan- 
guage, to which the rest of culture is subordinate,” Allen Tate has 
said, “and to warn us when our language is ceasing to forward the 
ends proper to man. The end of social man is communion in time 
through love, which is beyond time.” The voice of Salinger has not 
lapsed into silence yet, and it is only in his capacity as a man of let- 
ters that we can judge him, if any judgment of him must be under- 
taken. His style shows clearly what human ends may be considered 
proper, and it carries its own warnings about the ways language may 
come to fail man. Beneath the tingling surface, the constant play of 
humor and perception, the ebullience of emotions, which are all part 
of Salinger’s generosity, there always lurks the sad reality of human 
failure; and it is much as if the responsiveness, both spiritual and 
imaginative, of Salinger’s language is constantly trying not only to 
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reveal but also expiate the burden of these failures. Thus whimsy and 
humor, when they are not simply forms of facetiousness, prove them- 
selves to be modes of communion or understanding. Vincent Caul- 
field, for instance, hits it off immediately with little Mattie Glad- 
waller when he says to her: “If A has three apples, and B leaves at 
three o'clock, how long will it take C to row five thousand miles up- 
stream, bounded on the north by Chile?” Sometimes Salinger’s wit, 
itself a form of awareness, seems more biting—Franny describes a 
Bennington-Sarah Lawrence type of girl by saying that she “looked 
like she'd spent the whole train ride in the john, sculpting or painting 
or something, or as though she had a leotard under her dress.” The 
source of humor can also be found in the intimate and disconcerting 
gesture which reveals actor to witness, and witness to reader, in a 
peculiar light—Howie Croft suddenly takes out of his coat the 
shoulder pads, in the middle of a delicate conversation with Corinne, 
and Spencer picks his nose, making out “like he was only pinching 
it,” while doling out advice to Holden Caulfied. But of the different 
kinds of humor Salinger uses, humor of contrast and situation, of 
action and characterization, of sudden perception and verbal formu- 
lation—Salinger seems to be fond of strung expressions like “the God- 
and-Walter Winchell section of the Stork Club”—of all these it may 
be said that their ultimate function is to sharpen our sense of the 
radical discrepancy between what is and what ought to be. 

The discrepancy is apparent in the style which itself attempts to 
convey the difficulty of communication between human beings. Ado- 
lescents as well as adults are constantly groping for the life-giving 
Word. Their recourse to such expressions as “Oh, I don’t know,” and 
“Your know what I mean,” to oaths and obscenities, to trailing, frag- 
mentary speeches and fierce emphases on the most common word, to 
solecisms, repetitions, and asides, betrays both the urgency of their 
need and the compulsion to save their utterances from the fate of 
mere ejaculation. Even the structure of Salinger’s stories, in the large 
use they make of first person narration or intimate dialogue, of episto- 
lary and diary devices, of the confessional tone—even the structure 
calls our attention to the tight, lucent caul from which the captive 
self seldom escapes. 

In retrospect, the artistic identity of Salinger, which also may be 
called his limitation, appears clear enough. Despite his striking gifts 
for dialogue—Salinger had once expressed the hope of becoming a 
playwright—the broad sense of dramatic participation is lacking in 
his fiction. The lack is not occasioned by the refusal of Salinger’s 
characters to engage reality; rather it is occasioned by their insistence 
to engage no more of reality than they can ultimately criticize. Un- 
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like the characters of Faulkner, say, what they cannot honestly re- 
ject they seldom attempt to undertake. And their very identity, their 
recurrent types and their instransigeance towards experience, often 
admits to their vision—and to ours, since no other vision qualifies 
theirs—such extremes of corruption and innocence as make the com- 
plex entanglements of life beyond their reach. Then, too, the cult they 
make of vulnerability, of amateurism in life, which is the very oppo- 
site of Hemingway’s cult of professionalism, diffuses the pressure of 
Salinger’s insight onto a rather thin surface. As Eudora Welty has 
sensitively perceived, even love, in Salinger’s work, “averts itself in 
pity, laughter, or a gesture of finality possibly too easy or simple in 
stories that are neither easy nor simple in any degree.” 

But from the early search for innocence to the later testament of 
love, from the slick adequacy of his earlier style to the tense lyrical 
form of his later, if not latest, stories, Salinger has kept faith with the 
redeeming powers of poetry and compassion. His faith in these has 
not always allowed him to reconcile their shifting focus or to create 
the forms of dramatic permanence. When reconciliation is granted, 
when the rare, quixotic gesture, striking through, becomes the form 
of fiction, incarnate and ineluctable, we see Salinger at last for what 
he is: an American poet, his “thin and intelligent face” all but lost 
among the countless faces of the modern city, his vision, forever 
lonely and forever responsive, troubled by the dream of innocence 
and riddled by the presence both of love and of squalor. What saves 
Salinger’s vision from sentimentality is the knowledge he shares with 
R. H. Blyth, that no man can give an object more tenderness than 
God accords to it. 
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The Glass Tent 


By PETER EVERWINE 


for my father 


At the very end, it must have been certain: 
like the closing of a hatch after goodbyes 
and waved handkerchiefs. There was nowhere 
to go but down. 


A few well-wishers must have swum part way 
besides you, goggled and press-nosed against 
the glass. Did they return, curving 

away through the green sun as the 

sea slid dark? You had 

out-fathomed them. 


And deeper than instruments or eyes, 
what sea visions must have bumped 
your glass! Luminous fish that looked 
like uncles; a whiskered face puckered 
in an old aunt's kiss; tall, lacy kelp 
waving in a tintype parlor. 


Delighted, half-smiling, 
you must have reached 

to touch them, welcoming 
old friends, as the glass 
cracked like a fragile cup. 








The Move To The Poor-House 
By FREDERICK BOCK 


By tiresome stages undressing under the cracks 
They stand out black around the ceiling light, 

She longs for death. Her old hands flap like lace. 
But light falls dry. And when, momentarily modest, 
She looks up at that diseaseless spark, she loves 

Its frankness. Glinting, her fascinated oldness 
May become timid, pull curtains over unwashed 
Windows that glaze like gold. Her mind, though, stops 
Its sneaking about—as it has until now. Let down 
A quarter-hour on a chair, she slowly knows 

The comfort of incandescence: how no leaf weeps 
In any room for the tramped-out linoleum roses, 
And how—through hallways of silent evenings— 
Her toilet, too, will waste like a laugh in church. 


ERRATUM 


The Editors regret that some errors inadvertently occurred in 
our acknowledgements to two poets and their publisher whose work had 
been reprinted in the anthology, “American Poetry of the Fifties” in our 
Spring, 1957 issue. The corrected acknowledgements are as follows: The 
poems by Wesley Trimpi were from his volume The Glass of Perseus pub- 
lished in 1953, not 1955, as stated in a printer's error; they are copyright by 
Wesley Trimpi. The two poems “The Glass of Perseus” and “Love’s Com- 
mitment” here appeared in revised form: they are copyright in this form, 
1957, by Wesley Trimpi. The poems by Edgar Bowers were from his 
volume The Form of Loss and are copyright 1956 by Edgar Bowers. The 
publishing imprint of these two volumes was incorrectly given as The 
Swallow Press, whereas they were published in the New Poetry Series by 
Alan Swallow. 
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The French Picnic 


By ELLEN TIFFT 


I 
AN OLD WOMAN came toward them. “Mrs. Duval,” Enid told the boy 
her own age. 

Mrs. Duval came closer to the semi-circle of children and a bird 
flew into the five-thirty sun. She stepped over the barbed wire and 
then she bent over, scratching her ankle. Her lips were like worms, 
even patches on them the way worms. “Children,” Mrs. Duval said— 
and her teeth were too wet—“I want you to do me a little favor.” 

Enid put young Alfred’s hand out of her lap. Let them take care 
of themselves, she thought, these children, I don’t want anything to 
do with her. 

Not me. Enid stood up and was surprised to see herself walk as 
far as the big tree. She started beyond it but then she thought about 
the boy. She leaned against the tree and turned on her down arm, 
slowly, and looked back at the boy. 

She could see the boy clearly. The boy was tall and dark-haired and 
his arms were strong. She knew nothing about him really, except 
what she'd learned during July they'd both been at the lake and that 
he was from St. Louis, Missouri. 

Lake children came from upstate New York towns and not far 
away like Missouri, and in a moving van at that. “But with no sort of 
show, really,” Enid’s mother had said, “for all their supposed to being 
so rich, no Chris Crafts, no television, and the whole family appears 
to be very quiet, this boy the quietest of all. Stand-offish, "her mother 
reported. 

Nevermind. All week Enid watched him. One day they both water- 
skiied behind the Lagg’s boat. There was nothing to the water-skiing 
except after it they seemed to end up at the same place at the same 
time. 

“Mr. Duval,” Mrs. Duval raised her voice and talked directly to 
Enid now, “has a little sickness in the head which makes him drink 
too much and after he’s been painting a picture up in the Wheeler 
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field he drinks a bottle of wine and then just disappears into the beer- 
joints for three or four days. He’s up in Wheeler field now and if a 
child goes after him he'll come back, but if I go after him he'll just 
disappear for a three-day berder.” 

Mrs. Duval drew two one-dollar bills out of her pocket and un- 
folded them slowly with her big-knuckled hands. A piece of meat fell 
from one of them which she put into her mouth. “If two of you bring 
him home,” she said, tiny bubbles of spit at the corner of her mouth, 
“T'll give you these. But don’t tell any of your parents because if you 
do, it will be very bad luck.” As she walked away, her hips moved too 
solidly. 

Enid walked back and sat with the children. Nobody said anything. 
Nobody wanted the game now. Young Alfred, with his usual good 
sense, turned to the rest. “I’m going home,” he said and he walked off, 
listing a little in his run-over cowboy boots. 

The rest of the younger children followed, the last one, skipping 
to keep up, looked back as if she might say Enid has a boyfriend; but 
some darkness in the boy’s face and Enid’s made her give up the idea. 


Through a hole in the trees Enid and the boy could see a patch of 
lake. A motor boat crossing it was muffled by the distance to the noise 
of an electric fan. Enid gave her voice a pump to make it start. “You 
here for the summer?” she said, knowing he was. 

He waited a long time. He seemed to be measuring in his head 
would he talk to her or not. “Uh huh, you?” he said finally and from 
the corner of her eye she saw him reach out and pull a blade of grass 
and pick the outer covering off it. 

“I'm here for six meeks and four’ve gone already. I might stay on, 
though, a week or two with my girl-friend, if—.” She tried to look up 
at him and did a little. From the back of his head his right ear looked 
bigger than his left one. She moved around more beside him, and 
looked back at the ground again. Why do I stay here and talk to him 
when I feel so embarrassed, she thought. “Let’s go look for Mr. 
Duval.” 

The boy scowled at her and then looked away. 

“What grade you in?” she said, thinking she might as well leave. 

“Ninth.” 

“Me too.” 

Another motor boat crossed the patch of lake. “You like it here?” 
End said. 

“Mother used to come here when she was small or something and 
she thought she'd like a season on one of the Finger Lakes.” 

“Does she like it? Now, I mean?” 
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“Not much,” the boy said, “too crowded now.” He looked down 
when he talked and his uark eyes scowled all the time as if he were 
reading in a poor light. 

Enid waited but he'd stopped. “I'm in the Art Club,” she said. 
Drawing was the only way she ever felt grown up. “I’m the youngest 
one they ever took in, I guess, and I go to a life class. It's much more 
fun to draw people than old dead vases and you learn a lot more. 
Least I think so.” 

They were quiet and Enid heard her own voice saying, “least I 
think so,” and hearing it over it didn’t make sense. An ant crawled 
from a vine leaf across a piece of rotten bark and onto Enid’s terry- 
cloth shorts. She stood up and brushed it off. The boy stood up too 
and they walked under an old vine arbor past a dirty sign that said 
Walt Jones Cottage No. 2. “That's the Jones’ second cottage over 
there, that shack,” End pointed. If they walked home they would walk 
apart. “Listen,” she said, “let's go look for Mr. Duval.” 

“Who, us?” 

“Sure.” 

“You know where the whadjamacallits live?” 

“The Wheelers, sure. And I know where their field he paints in 
is too. He’s nice, Mr. Duval, he really is. The Wheelers is that old 
farmhouse above the woods, up by the main road,” she pointed up 
out of the woods away from the lake, “and the Duvals live at the back 
of the woods, over near where the dump is,—the opposite way from 
our cottages.” Enid took out a package of gum and started chewing 
a Beechie. “One?” she said. 

The boy shook his head. 

“Well,” she said, trying to keep her mouth closed as she chewed, 
“let's get him, huh?” She put a hand on her hips, waiting and then 
took it off and decided to spit out her gum right away. 

The boy hesitated again. An east wind blew the tree-leaves back- 
ward as if before a rain, but through the trees the sky was still bright. 

“Why go get him?” he said, right at her face so that she just kept 
herself from jumping a little when he said it. 

“I dunno, something to do,” she tried to sound casual and felt her- 
self blush. 

He shrugged. They were standing by the Jones shack and he put 
one foot on a battered step. “D’you eat?” he said. He looked up at the 
sky to measure what time it was. 

“It must be near six but it stays light until nine now. No, I didn’t 
eat yet but my family won't be back ’till nine. I could get a sandwich 
if I wanted.” 

“Mine are playing golf and they'll be back nine or so.” 
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“Good,” Enid said, kicking some old leaves from the step. “I've 
been coming to this lake since I was one but my family never liked me 
near this place.” 

The boy was quiet. He had a scar by his mouth, in two lines that 
came right together but didn’t quite crosss. The down line was what 
made him look older, like the lines that came near all older people's 


mouths. His dark blue t-shirt with white stripes was tucked neatly 
into his jeans. 


Enid looked into the window where a board was down. Once when 
she was younger she and her father had been looking for nightwalkers 
and her father’s flashlight had just happened to catch the shack in 
the rim of its light. He turned her away quickly and steered her out 
of the woods. The next year there had been some sort of a stabbing 
connected with the shack and after that it had been vacant. It’s a bad 
place, Enid thought, bad the way Mrs. Duval is. 

The boy looked in too. There were dusty cobwebs around an old 
cot and a table with rotten newspapers. “Why couldn’t Mr. Duval 
use it for a studio?” Enid said. “That way he could get away from 
her.” 

“She’s awful,” the boy said. 

“She’s a witch,” Enid said. “Maybe if we fixed it up he could come 
here to paint and get away from her. D’you see her mouth?” 

“Black,” he said “She's dirty too. I'd go somewhere if I were Mr. 
Duval,—and stay.” He looked at Enid carefully as if to say, see that’s 
how girls are. 

“Me too,” Enid said. They started to walk again. When they came 
out of the woods Enid pointed to the farm and the boy started on 
ahead. 

The sun was hot and squinty on the dirt road. The pockets of his 
jeans were stitched with a different color thread. They stopped at 
the Wheelers for a drink at the old-fashioned, outdoor pump which 
smelled of sulphur and then went on up through the field across the 
upper pasture. 

Mr. Duval was right there where Mrs. Duval had said he'd be. 
They felt like laughing a little at first because there he was so right 
exactly there but the feeling changed quickly. They didn’t want to 
disturb his drawing. 

The picture was a tree dividing the paper into heavy cubes. It 
needs a person, Enid thought. They kept on watching. 

Mr. Duval’s arm was powerful as he drew and at the same time 
gentle. His neck was strong and thick and Enid felt suddenly very 
tender toward him. If I could do something nice for him, she thought. 
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Just once, I wish I could do something really nice for someone with- 
out figuring out why. Not saying a word she took off all her clothes 
and went over and knelt sideways in front of the tree; just where I 
would have put a figure if I'd been drawing it, she thought. 

If Mr. Duval had spoken, if the boy had said or done anything— 
but no. Mr. Duval looked up, surprised, and reached for another 
sheet of paper and started drawing again. 

“Which way?” Enid said. 

“That way,” Mr. Duval said, “the way you are.” 

Faced this way she couldn't even see the boy but she knew he was 
there. She could hear the charcoal on the paper as Mr. Duval drew. 
Twice he pulled in some sort of a whistling tune between his teeth. 
Once he came over and took the rubber band from her hair and put 
the hair in front of her shoulder. Then he started again and kept on 
drawing . 

Beside the spot where she posed there was a hump of earth which 
was very smooth. She would have liked to pat it with her hand. If 
she raised her eyes just a little she could see the white forms of cows 
as they moved back away from tne Wheeler barn. Mr. Mr. Duval 
asked once if she wanted to take rests and she said no, for him to go 
on drawing until he was through because it was late in the day al- 


ready. 


II 

Mr. Duval stopped and she sensed it right away. “You're tired?” 
he asked, taking a rag to wipe some charcoal from the edge of the 
picture. “Not really,” she hesitated to get up. Way off she heard the 
screen door slam from the Wheeler kitchen. The boy was still there, 
once or twice she'd moved her head a little to rest her neck and he 
just stayed there quietly. “Not at all really,” she said, thinking how 
pleased she'd felt all the time he'd been drawing, how excited liking 
to do it, liking their looking at her even. Whew how strange and as 
she stood up she shivered a little in spite of the heat. 

She was a little stiff as she put her clothes back on and she and Mr. 
Duval and the boy stepped back and looked at the picture. She and 
Mr. Duval squinted. “It’s beautiful,” she said slowly, not wishing to 
move but to look and look, “it’s really beautiful.” 

“Yes, it’s good, it’s strong,” Mr. Duval said, “from now on the light 
will be too short and the shadow too long, which is not so good.” He 
spoke with a slight French accent. 

The boy took out his knife and aimed it at the tree trunk and 
turned a little on one heel, “It’s good,” he said. 





“Have you had your supper?” Mr. Duval said, going over to the 
small creek and washing off his hands. 

“No, he hasn't had any,” she said, nodding her head toward the 
boy. She was scared to say Sandy, which was the name the other 
kids called him. Just thinking of introducing him made her put her 
hand to her forehead and hair shyly. “This is Sandy and I’m Enid Gil- 
bert and you're Mr. Duval,” she said, finally. 

They shook hands, “I’ve seen you around,” Mr. Duval said to Enid. 

“Yes,” Enid waited. 

“Look,” Mr. Duval motioned to the farmhouse, “Miss Wheeler put 
me up enough food for an army. Would your families worry if you 
stayed and ate with me?” 

“They're in Penn Yan,” Enid felt excited. 

“Miss Wheeler made me a real French picnic to have with my 
bottle of wine,” he said. He walked to the creek and took a bottle of 
wine from it. Then he brought back a basket and spread out a red and 
white checked table cloth. He put out a stick of French bread and 
some cheese and a bowl with a green salad and a thermos bottle and 
took out the cork. It smelled like coffee smells when it’s being fixed 
in the store. “Have you ever had café au lait?” he said to them. 

“No,” they said. 

“Then this will make you feel like a queen and a king.” 

He poured it into a big blue and white bowl. Then he put in two 
lumps of sugar and Enid watched the islands of bubbles. 

She stood up with a subdued jump and moved over and knelt down 
to pat the lump of earth. It was warm and moist like the fat lump of 
clay to play with in kindergarten. Beside it a rotting tree trunk 
smelled of kerosene. An acorn from the center of the trunk was still 
yellow and Enid pulled its cap off and tried to make it stick back on 
The air was warm and light and the sun would be light forever. 

She sat back down at the edge of the tablecloth, quietly, like little 
Alfred pretending to be calm before his birthday party. 

They talked. Enid asked Mr. Duval if he’d ever noticed the Jones’ 
second cottage in the middle of the woods and hepromised to look 
at it on the way back. “I think I can work hard now for a while be- 
cause I am so pleased with this picture. I felt, working, at my best 
layer of work if you know what I mean. At the beginning,” he said, 

“I could paint anytime, just do a picture and hang it on the wall. They 
all seemed fine and come by so easily. Anything inspired. But now—? 
Someway I've grown away from the center that makes good pictures 
but I feel strong now with you two. Do you feel large and grave and 
happy?” 

“Yes,” the boy said loudly, surprising Enid into resisting an impulse 
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to cry. These are not just kids in my grade, she thought, but friends. 
These are my first real friends. 

Mr. Duval tore off pieces of the heavy crusted bread with his teeth 
and Enid and the boy copied him. “In France they never wrap the 
bread,” he said, “just carry long sticks of it in the subway, anywhere. 
No butter either.” He put the cherries into a pile in the center and 
they all helped themselves. 

Once Mr. Duval stopped eating and reached into his pocket and 
pulled out the rubber band and put it hack in her hair. He knelt be- 
hind her to do it and did it in a gentle, fatherly way. He patted the 
top of her head and went over and picked up his coffee again. 

“Your hair is so fine,” he said smiling into his coffee,” and still a 
little of the high sun heat is in it.” 

“Thank you,” Enid said. 

“You could be a model.” 

“No,” Enid said, “what I want to do is paint.” 

“Pictures?” Mr. Duval said. 

“Yes, I'd like to go to Paris and paint.” 

“You don’t have to be in Paris to paint.” He looked away and then 


back. “Maybe for me, yes, a necessity but for you, no. Do you draw 
now?” 


“Yes,” Enid said. 

“A lot I hope. Bring me sometime your notebook, I'd like to look 
around it.” 

“Thank you,” Enid said. Now, she thought, I’m really starting. “My 
mother, she said, “wants me— if I ever do go away—to go to a place 
where I can learn to teach nursery school.” 

“Ah?” Mr. Duval said and shrugged with an almost spitting gesture. 
“And you?” he turned to the boy. 

“I like radio sets,” the boy said, “but I think when I have to earn 
money I'll be a nuclear physicist.” 

Mr. Duval threw his long hands upward. That is all above me,” he 
looked at the boy quickly, “but I bet you will,” he said. 

They finished their coffee. Mr. Duval poured a little wine into their 
bowl and his own. Enid, who had never tasted it before, let the bit- 
terness melt on her tongue and catch, a little, in her throat as it 
went down. They ate the cherries and Mr. Duval told them about the 
long rows of cherry trees his fathers had had in Lyons, France. He 
showed them how to make a teakettle out of a cherry by twisting the 
stem around and putting it in for a handle. Then he had them try to 
eat the whole cherry without detaching it from the stem. And then 
he did for them the supreme achievement, he said, which had made 
him famous as a child and this was to tie the stem into a knot with his 
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tongue. This took a long while and he worked at it. Neither the boy 
nor Enid could do it but they laughed, trying, until their eyes were 
soaked and stingy. 

After they finished he repacked the basket. He was so big when he 
stood up, like a big lumbering bear, and they would have followed 
him anywhere. 

When they reached the farm Mr. Duval took the basket in and 
thanked Miss Wheeler. Enid and the boy felt a little fuzzy from the 
coffee and the wine and shy again. They waited for him by the pump. 
The boy kept looking at Enid all the time and he kissed her once 
without asking. She felt shaken when he kissed her. His lips are hard 
against his teeth, I like his lips. 

When Mr. Duval came back they stood up again and followed him. 
He would go to the Jones’ second cottage and they would show it to 
him and maybe Enid could find a broom and start fixing it up. Just to 
help him she hoped. 

As they came into the woods the darkness deepened. The sun was 
almost lost now and the sky changing. Enid felt excited as they got 
near the Jones’ shack. We would fix the step first, she thought, watch- 
ing Mr. Duval slow down a little, and then with nu warning at all he 
quickened his pace and walked straight past the shack hurrying on 
ahead. 

Enid and the boy stopped. They stared at each other. Mr. Duval 
looked sideways a little but not back at them and then plunged on 
ahead . We'll lose him, Enid thought, and she and the boy started to 
run. They pushed aside the twisting vines and ran through them. 
They kept running and running. Enid had a stitch in her side. 

They followed on out the other side of the woods and then as sud- 
denly as if it had leapt out at her from a slide, there was the Duval 
cottage. 

Mrs. Duval was at the door. Mr. Duval led them in and Mrs. Duval 
shut the door and bolted it. He sat down in a dusty chair and as he 
did he shrank. He looked bald, sitting, and his jaw sagged. “These 
are two chitldren who ate with me,” he said, and even his voice was 
smaller. 

“It was nice,” Enid said weakly. She looked toward the boy who 
stood in the corner of the room, pale. 

“We had,” the boy choked suddenly, and then subdued it, “a 
French picnic.” 

“So it smells,” Mrs. Duval said. She wadded up her hand and put 
it in her pocket. She smiled at them and her eyes were covered with 
a thin greasy film. No, Enid thought. “Thank you, children,” Mrs. 
Duval said, “for bringing him home and here’s your money.” 
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Nobedy moved. The Wheeler dog barked in the distance. Mrs. 
Duval started toward Enid, her apron brushing a chair. In slow mo- 
tion Enid thought, and stepped side-ways from the daybed and 
backed against the door, feeling herself smaller as she did, much 
younger, like when an awful first grade teacher had backed her 
against the teacher-desk to shake her. The posing was wrong, maybe, 
even. He’s an old man, crazy perhaps. Crazy people do dangerous 
things. Maybe he only pretended to want me to pose. Mrs. Duval’s 
snake arm and face loomed larger and Enid felt her mouth crack in 
something like a smile instead of a scream. I always obey, it isn’t fair, I 
always obey and she felt her hand reach for the dollar bills. 


Mrs. Duval stayed right there. The bills were in Enid’s hand and 
Enid tried to open it and it was locked. The hand was locked, the 
way it had locked once when she'd reached into a nest for eggs and 
clutched a mouse. She turned toward Mr. Duval and as she looked 
at him he winced. Then he put his big hands to his face and began 
to shake. 

He sobbed with his big hands and his heavy shoulders and the 
warmth of his goodness came back through Enid with a rush. Every- 
thing had been good and right. She thought of the coffee and the 
bright wine and the leaf-sun and how she and the boy would have 
followed him anywhere. She thought how strong his back and his 
neck looked when they had come upon him painting. 

Mrs. Duval clutched Enid’s arm suddenly, “that’s all right,” she 
said, motioning to Mr. Duval, “he doesn’t know what he’s doing,” 
and almost with one push she shoved Enid and boy out of the door 
and slammed it. Then she pulled in the only window that had been 
opened. It was so hot. 


A twisted root was under the Duval’s shut window and a lady bug, 
knocked from the sill, struggled to right itself. Enid’s hand opened 
finally and she dropped the bills. When she turned on her heel the 
boy was gone. 

The path moved through the woods, beside it the leaves waxy. 
The trees passed and one branch hit her shoulder. Behind his cot- 
tage the boy saw her. He stood by his screen door and just as she was 
near he stopped talking to stare but only for a second and then turned 
his back and went in, in toward the front of his cottage. 

At her own the car was not in the driveway, the family must be 
late. She went out in front and sat on the beach. In the heat-heavy 
air the crickets were shrill and fast. 





The creek would be cool, she thought. They hate me now. Mr. 
Duval and the boy both hate me. Oh heavy, heavy what hangs over 
and what can J do to redeem it? 

Nothing. She picked up a handful of pebbles and shattered the 
calm in front of her. Another fistful and a strand of hair fell across 
her face. “I knew I was right,” she whispered, her lips straight across 
and tight. Then she bit the hair a little and at last she could cry. 


After The Flood 
By LEONARD NATHAN 


Like ants twisting from a sudden mud, 
Slowly working back to solid land, 

The people twist over the sinking flood, 
And like the ants they barely understand. 


The silt-sunk bed, the rain-burst chest of drawers, 
The futile armchair, tilted and absurd, 

Were never meant to suffer the outdoors, 

So men move gravely, saying not a word. 


The gull’s flight through the swamped December sky, 
Became erratic in the densing air; 

The densing air muffled the gull’s lone cry. . . 

Human silence drowned it everywhere. 


CONTRIBUTORS: R. V. CASSILL has published widely as a 
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Report From London 
Literature in England: The Present Position 


BY DEREK STANFORD 


THE PREVAILING TEMPER Of English letters is hardly an heroic one. 
Indeed, there seems to be something almost deliberately inglorious 
about it. To locate the source of this is no easy matter; but if we 
seek to interpret the mood of literature in philosophic terms, then 
perhaps we can say that the school of thought behind this attitude 
of scrutiny and caution, of belief and non-commitment, is that of 
logical or critical positivism. Some reservations are needed here. 
G. E. Moore is generally considered the father of new ‘common- 
sense’ English thinking, but Moore’s great interest in moral prob- 
lems is not reflected in recent writing. Ludwig Wittgenstein is also 
a name accorded a degree of conversational respect, but Wittgen- 
stein’s sense of experience outside the range of analytic statement is 
probably ignored by his casual admirers. They remember and assent 
readily enough to his claim that “Everything that can be thought, 
can be thought clearly; everything that can be said, can be said 
clearly,” but forget his contrary and equal assertion that “There is 
indeed the inexpressible. This shows itself; it is the mystical,” or 
again, “What can be shown, cannot be said.” It is possible, of course, 
that those young writers who ally themselves with the philosopher 
might defend themselves in the following manner. They might 
argue that although the “inexpressible” exists, it cannot be regarded 
by the literary man as a suitable subject since it cannot be “said.” 
The error in this argument stems, | think, from believing that the 
province of literature, even as that of philosophy, is the province of 
what can be “said.” But suppose the province of literature and art 
is rather the province of what can be “shown.” If this is so, then the 
mode of the aesthetic partakes of the mode of the mystical, and to 
exclude from literature a sense of the mystical and what can be 
“shown” is to limit its field of activity to that of philosophic analysis 
without a corresponding logical precision. 
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To look, then, for a philosopher as unofficial patron to the younger 
English writers of the matter-of-fact, unheroic school is to reject 
those thinkers who possess any faculty beyond those suggested by 
the words ‘logical or critical positivism.’ To find such a one is no 
simple affair since neither logic nor criticism are self-dependent 
activities, i.e. they depend for their operation upon some external 
data which can then be subjected to their workings. Possibly the 
nearest to this difficult ideal would be the early A. J. Ayer, an Ox- 
ford philosopher of admirable lucidity who has, at times, applied 
his analytic method to the criticism of literature. (His critiques of 
the Paris existentialist writers has set the tone for the dismis- 
sal of those schools by a number of recent younger authors.) But 
Ayer has already begun to modify his earlier position. He admits 
now to the social need for statements which cannot be verified in 
the fashion he first considered essential. In short, he has introduced 
into his negative reductive thought an element of pragmatism and 
has recognized the role of the conditional. A number of his more 
sceptical destructive-minded pupils have rejected these further de- 
velopments. His literary admirers, on the other hand, have often 
not read beyond his early work. It would probably, then, be correct 
to say that the recent movement in English letters has stolen certain 
philosophic parlor tricks without mastering any coherent system. The 
extreme circumspection of mind informing younger English writing, 
especially regarding the authors associated by name with John Wain, 
Kingsley Amis, Donald Davie, Iris Murdoch, etc., is seen in the way in 
which even their critics have taken to referring to them collectively as 
“The Movement”—a noun with no give-away adjective attached. 
Philosophic non-committal could hardly go further than this. 

A good indication of its prevailing bias can, however, be found in 
Robert Conquest’s Introduction to the verse anthology New Lines. 
“If,” he writes, “one had briefly to distinguish this poetry of the 
fifties from its predecessors, I believe the most important general 
point would be that it submits to no great system of theoretical con- 
structs nor agglomerations of unconscious commands. It is free from 
both mystical and logical compulsions and—-like modern philosophy 
—is empirical in its attitude to all that comes. This reverence for the 
real person or event is, indeed, a part of the general intellectual 
ambience (in so far as that is not blind or retrogressive) of our 
time. One might, without stretching matters too far, say that George 
Orwell with his principle of real, rather than ideological honesty, 
exerted, even though indirectly, one of the major influences on 


modern poetry.” This is a highly partisan account; and, much as 
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John Wain and Kingsley Amis have been affected by George Orwell 
—that genuine hero of normality—it is doubtful if he would have ap- 
proved the New Lines poets as a group. Certainly Donald Davie’s 
conclusion 


Be dumb! 
Appear concerned only to make it scan! 
How dare we now be anything but numb! 
(Rejoinder to a Critic) 


would have seemed to him confession of a sad loss of nerve, of non- 
activity and non-engagement disguised as polite stoicism, while 
Elizabeth Jennings’ teasing attempts to trace or define a thought or 
a sensation— 


This afternoon disturbs within the mind 
No other afternoons, is out of time 
Yet lies within a definite sun to end 
In night that is in time. 
(Afternoon in Florence) 


—to him might have appeared as a profitless inquiry. | can, how- 
ever, imagine Orwell finding in Philip Larkin’s verse a bearable re- 
semblance to the ‘plain man’s poet’ which he rather wistfully desid- 
erated. Larkin carries less of that self-protective armor of irony 
and conscious wit which the others adhere to in public performance. 
His humor is of a more unbending order, the demonstration of his 
feelings freer, and—alone, amongst this group of poets—he looks 
like being the only one with anything of a lyric sense. The others 
may sometimes beat their wings but they can hardly be said to fly, 
their limited power of levitation making them, on the whole, a 
group of satirical ‘low-altitude’ poets. Larkin’s poem “Born Yesterday 
(for Sally Amis)” clearly imitates Yeats’ great ceremonious “A 
Prayer for My Daughter” in its train of thought. But there is nothing 
in Larkin’s poem of the formal and courtly affectation into which 
followers of Yeats sometimes drop. For the gifts of kindness and 
courtesy which the Irish poet asks for his child, Larkin substitutes 
“Nothing uncustomary,” “An average of talent”’—in short, a happy 
ordinariness. Larkin’s poem is natural, shrewd, and charming, and 
if it omits the loftiness of Yeats, it can at least claim to be a semi- 
translation of “A Prayer for My Daughter” into more colloquial and 
democratic speech. 
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Literary criticism in England, at the moment, combines the ‘logi- 
cal positivist’ temper with the technique of William Empson and 
the ‘verbal sensibility’ tests of F. R. Leavis. Never perhaps has aca- 
demic criticism in this country been so productive of patient, useful, 
if unexceptional work. One serious deficiency here, however, is its 
generally preconceived vision of contemporary creative writing. 
This part irritable, part lazy treatment derives from F. R. Leavis 
whose disgruntlement with the literature of his own time is pro- 
verbial. Since Leavis showed himself inaccurate in critical forecast- 
ing when in his New Bearings in English Poetry twenty years ago 
he singled out Ronald Bottral, an able but not outstanding writer, 
as the important poet of the future, his all but total rejection of the 
present should not be read too seriously. In any case, the assimi- 
lative power of a critic usually diminishes with age, and if Leavis’ 
contemporary crochets were taken as the nearly inevitable prejudice 
of a mind whose proper work has lain elsewhere, no general dis- 
service would be done. But Leavis’ younger sympathizers have 
tended to take his repudiations as a common guide to contemporary 
merit. Because of this, the work of Sidney Keyes, David Gascoyne, 
and Christopher Fry (much as praise has been granted to it) has 
gone without the careful analytic inspection which the Leavis 
critics, at their best, provide. Dylan Thomas is another poet entered 
in Leavis’ spacious ‘bad books,’ but William Empson’s interest in 
his verse has guaranteed for it a show of attention. 

A collection of recent critical writing, which represents both aca- 
demic and journalistic criticism of the new Movement, is the sympo- 
sium Interpretations (1955) edited by John Wain. The volume con- 
sists of individual essays on twelve English poems separately con- 
sidered. Its stress is on the analysis of meaning rather than on 
examination of value, and in this it reveals the influence of Empson 
beyond that of Leavis. The epilogue to this volume is provided by 
G. S. Fraser and entitled On the Interpretation of the Difficult 
Poem. It offers a stimulating exposition of one of Empson’s more 
enigmatic pieces, “The Teasers,” but in its persistent worrying of 
four famous lines by Denham, it is symptomatic of the attempt to 
seek out ambiguities where an adequate meaning exists. “How to 
complicate an inobscure poem” is an ‘end-product’ danger of the 
Empson technique. 

A critic with different presuppositions, though affiliated to the 
Leavis-Empson school, is Donald Davie, whose two books Purity 
of Diction in English Verse (1952) and Articulate Energy (1956) 
depend for their argument upon eighteenth-century poetics. In the 
latter work, Davie sets out to show “the inadequacy of the symbolist 
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and post-symbolist traditions” in terms of sustained and coherent 
syntax. He describes his position as one of “rational conservatism,” 
and urges the immediacy, common assent, and communicability to 
be obtained frorn a fuller use of traditional syntax in poetry. 

Save for their all-round failure to appreciate the nineteenth-cen- 
tury Romantics (and any later poets much influenced by them) the 
younger critics of the Leavis-Empson school have produced some 
worthwhile work. They lack, however, originality, the power to 
think in terms of broad ideas, the gift of making fresh distinctions, 
and the insight to create new categories of value. 

The novel is the only field in which the new Movement—as best 
represented by John Wain and Kingsley Amis—has made a definite 
clear-cut contribution. Wain’s two titles, Hurry On Down (1953), 
and Living in the Present (1955), together with Amis’ Lucky Jim 
(1953) and That Uncertain Feeling (1955), constitute a body of 
writing able, by its vitality and difference, to achieve one of those 
shifts in perspective by which contemporary tastes are re-created. 
Hitherto, the recent British novel convention (with the outstanding 
names excepted) had seemed to be in the hands of exquisite, re- 
flective, and sensitive young men who wrote as if their name was 
Virginia Woolf. One of the features of the new Movement novel is 
its determined masculinity (not tough so much as downright, more 
shrewd than subtle). Another factor is its lesser refinement, its 
avoidance of social grace and tone. The Americar magazine Com- 
monweal has spoken of the Movement as the “poor sod school,”® 
and the vulgarism is highly descriptive. Perhaps a suggestive liter- 
ary definition would be to call the Wain-Amis novel a sort of lower- 
middle-class picaresque.**® There is, in this respect, an interesting 
contrast to be drawn from comparing the chapters on the Beaumont 
Street set (a group of Oxford graduates and under-graduates sub- 
scribing to logical positivism, in the middle nineteen-thirties) as 
portrayed in Philip Toynbee’s book Friends Apart (1954), with the 
more unmannered provincial medley who feature in the Wain-Amis 
novel. Both authors reflect in their way aspects of logical positivism, 


*The epithet is taken from two lines by Wordsworth which Wain quotes 
facetiously as an epigraph to Hurry on Down. 


°*Sharing a number of characteristics, the novels of Wain and Amis are 
considered together here for convenience. But Amis is the finer humorist 
and stylist, while Wain has greater seriousness. He has proved himself 
also a painstaking critic of poetry wherever his prejudices are not involved. 
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but in Wain’s and Amis’ case, it is that philosophy translated into 
lower-middle-class farce as opposed to the world of Oxford-study, 
West-end-London-drawing-room talk in which the Beaumont Street 
set flourished. Another characteristic of the new movement's fiction 
is its aggressive philistinism. The Wain-Amis hero rises in the world, 
but at one point prefers to sink back again. He goes from his red- 
brick town or suburb to a grammar-school or red-brick university. 
Perhaps he precariously becomes a tutor or, maybe, a local librarian, 
but contact with the world of books and leisure, and the pretensions 
accompanying it, sicken him and send him back to the science-fic- 
tion comics of his boyhood milieu. There is something perverse 
about this complete reversal, but it stands for a rejection of the 
novel of culture (a foreign import in English fiction, beginning with 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister) in favor of the novel of ordinary living. 
Against an artificial, industrial background, the Wain-Amis hero 
pursues normality as others pursue self-cultivation. The vigorous 
girth of Fielding’s Tom Jones and the coarse, eccentric, dramatic 
cast of Dickens provide points of reference in the past. An obvious 
sorollary of these characteristics is the native, insular accent in 
these novels. There is nothing consciously national about them. 
Indeed, in Amis’ Lucky Jim the academic notions of regional lore 
and national culture are satirized grotesquely. But the cosmopolitan 
approach, with its sophisticated spirit, is clearly anathema to these 
authors, as also is the cult of continental novelists fashionable with 
half of educated England.*® 

A movement influenced by a philosophy so critical as logical 
positivism can perhaps be better summarized by what it censures 
than by what it includes. Enthusiasm and the exotic are certainly 
regarded with suspicion by it; religious and idealistic thought of 
a transcendental order are disliked; specialization and individual 
difference, when deliberately heightened, are met with disapproval. 
A mean of grimy or tarnished gold is substituted for one of aspiring 
aims and fancies. Such a movement will be seen to lack passion and 
the sense of glory, the tragic sense and perhaps a sense of grace. The 
list of absent properties is a rather intimidating one. 


*Iris Murdoch, author of Under the Glass (1954), is often classed a 
member of the Movement. She differs, however, at many points from 
Wain and Amis, has written a monograph on Sartre (1952), and has been 
much influenced by the French novel. 





As might be guessed from the Movement’s program—its narrow- 
ness, prejudice, and fear of exaltation—it has not carried all its 
readers away. Talking to a group of young students at Cambridge 
(a number of whom themselves essayed to write), | was particularly 
made aware of the dissatisfaction which many felt with it. This dis- 
content was articulated in the magazine Delta (Spring 1956), which 
is published by the Editor from Downing College, Cambridge, and 
which represents no small section of the literary talent of young 
Cambridge and other British universities. Naturally, the young men 
who contributed to Delta’s “‘New Movement’ Supplement”—in gen- 
eral, a remarkably well-mounted attack—are not of an age to offer 
a substantial creative alternative themselves. But while they have 
voiced their criticism of the new Movement’s unelevated platforms 
(remarking especially its know-all assumptions ), a number of older 
novelists (though most of them are still in their thirties) have begun 
to provide a genuine other choice. 

Those I shall speak of are acquainted with each other, but there 
is no question of their forming a school. All of them are beyond the 
age when a common manifesto recommends itself, and each has so 
distinctive a style and vision that a shared aesthetic would be im- 
possible. Yet there is an affinity about their novels, which is best 
arrived at negatively by saying that none of these authors holds a 
positivist, scientific, or materialistic world-picture. Most of them 
subscribe to a religious view of life (though their standards and 
tastes are very different from those of ‘repository’ art, and their 
novels are not nominally to be classed as religious fiction ). 

John Rosenberg, the youngest of these authors, an Anglophile 
American settled in England since 1953, has so far produced only 
one novel, The Desperate Art (1954). The book is a kind of Gothic 
nouvelle, though the wilder improbabilities met with in such stories 
are omitted. The action, set in 1810, begins in Brooke Hall, Kent, 
switches to the town house of Lady Margery, then travels back and 
forth again. Each chapter is a sort of narrative soliloquy spoken 
from the standpoint of one individual, explaining to himself the 
stress of experience even as it storms and sweeps about him. The 
individual changes with each chapter, the standpoint accordingly 
changes with him, giving us the poetry of man’s or woman’s essen- 
tial aloneness, even when involved in relationships with others. The 
unbending egoism of Sir Edward Brooke, felt by himself and others 
as a burden; the sensitiveness of his son lon, caught between the 
need to save his father from debt by marriage with a plain heiress 
and his chosen bethrothal to a girl without a dowry; the longing 
for a lover which Margery, the unattractive woman, has suffered 
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so long; the undeclared incestuous passion which Morley entertains 
for his sister—all these are vividly and finely conveyed. 

The Desperate Art is written in a mannered prose which catches 
fire after some few awkward pages, and rises at its best to magnifi- 
cent expression. Romantic perception and realistic observation ap- 
pear splendidly side by side. “Who rides me will have a strong 
stomach,” Margery laments as she faces the mirror, naked, after her 
meeting with lon. The next day is high-summer and “God stood 
golden on every roof. I refused to go out; but like Sister Anne, ex- 
pecting no one and nothing, sat long at an upstairs window.” The 
convention of the Gothic novel, so generally extravagant and unreal, 
has been employed by Rosenberg to create an intense introspective 
drama. This novel comes nearer than any I know of in using the 
genre of the prose-poem to a justifiable narrative end. 

The concluding chapters are, however, telescoped in too severe 
a fashion, and this—with the sudden speeding-up of the action— 
tends to obscure what is taking place. 

Another novelist favoring a subject exotically removed from the 
mundane English present scene is Jerzy Pietrkiewicz, a lecturer in 
Polish at London University and well-known in his own country for 
his youthful symbolist poetry. The Knotted Cord (1953) and Loot 
and Loyalty (1955) are the novels of a poet. The first is a portrait 
of Polish-village childhood, but it is also a tale of the slow weaning 
from the matriarchal image. Little Bronek catches cold when a cof- 
fin falls from a sleigh into the snow. He is mortally ill, and his 
mother offers the child to St. Anthony on the understanding that the 
saint will save his life. The boy recovers and is made to wear a 
monk's brown habit with a knotted cord as a pledge that he is St. 
Anthony’s child. At last, comes the “Day of Shearing” (a ceremony 
observed by the Poles in pagan times: “Once the boy’s hair had 
been cut, he was no longer under his mother’s protection, his father 
then became his sole guardian and teacher”). Little Bronek’s long 
hair is cut off and, along with his monk’s habit, burnt. Later, at his 
mother's death, he learns that she has been a Carmelite tertiary. 
The burning of his monkish girdle symbolizes the severing of the 
umbiblical cord; but his mother’s semi-dedicated state still acts as 
a magnet to his spirit. The novel has unusual emotional power, and 
the writing keeps beautifully close to the imaginings of an impres- 
sive boy. 

Loot and Loyalty is more in the nature of a fantasy. It narrates 
the adventures of Tobias Hume, a Scottish captain who served in 
the Polish Army during the sixteenth century. Hume had invented 
a prodigious engine of war, but due to his impractical dreamy 
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nature, the machine was never successfully launched. Tobias Hume 
was a real person, and the author who has elaborated his career 
from somewhat meagre materials sees him as the type of the dis- 
placed person in reverse, an exile Scot in war-torn Eastern Europe. 
The author's sympathy is so volatile that he rapidly identifies him- 
self with any state of mind however chameleon, and to follow in his 
tracks is not always easy. 

The most orthodox in style and construction of these new novel- 
ists is Gabriel Fielding, himself a descendant of the founder of Eng- 
lish fiction. Brotherly Love (1954) and In the Time of Greenbloom 
(1956) employ the straightforward fiction-technique which a story 
that concentrates on narrative requires, Speaking of narrative, here, 
I must add that the kind we find in these two novels is that of the 
sequence of events rather than of the stations of a plot. Brotherly 
Love and In the Time of Greenbloom are chronicles of adolescence, 
recordings of those outward and inward troubles special to the 
process of growing-up. Thick with incidents as both these stories 
are, the author’s essential concern in them is with moral examina- 
tion. They seek to establish for the young protagonist, through 
whose eye events come to us, the nature of sin and innocence, or 
goodness and knowledge. The quest is made the more difficult in 
that the boy’s mind has been confused with a host of compulsive 
preconceptions which his frustrated possessive mother has at- 
tempted to foist upon him. The family background is an Anglican 
rectory, and the attributes of God are often confounded with those 
of hypocrisy and convention. 

In Brotherly Love, the character David revolts from the mother's 
domination and seeks to discover the reality of things by attempting 
to live his life without fear. But the swing of the pendulum carries 
him too far, and drink and passion bring him to any early violent 
death. Between the two contestants who fight to shape his nature— 
his beloved, nihilistic, and pleasure-seeking brother, and his re- 
pressed tyrannical mother—the young boy John experiences a diffi- 
cult and divided growing-up. That he loses his parental faith (his 
Christianity presenting itself as obedience to his parents’ whims and 
wishes) goes almost without saying. At length, become a medical 
student, he falls for the line of communism, whose bait catches 
many a psychological orphan. But we have the sense that both of 
these positions are no more than temporary stages in the young 
man’s search for substantial standards. 

In the Time of Greenbloom is a variation on the same theme— 
that of discovering sin and goodness from the standpoint of inno- 
cence and ignorance of living. But this time the hero in his puberty, 
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receives the impact of experience fully and directly on his own 
person, instead of having much of it refracted back from his elders. 
A visit to a local cave with his fourteen-year-old sweetheart ends in 
her murder by a maniac who remains ostensibly sane and at large. 
The rest of the book is taken up with the boy’s attempt to forget yet 
understand the nature of this catastrophe. Part of Gabriel Fielding’s 
strength is his power to combine the crudely sensational with fi- 
nesse of insight and moral understanding. Pathetic and tragic as 
his situations are, he imbues his novels with great vitality, with 
abounding incident, excitement, and humor. There is much implied 
criticism of ‘vicarage’ Christianity in his novels, but he is seeking, 
in imaginative terms, for a religious ground to firm values. Gabriel 
Fielding’s danger is diffuseness. He needs to be careful not to antici- 
pate his characters’ discovery of the means to salvation. 

The work of Isobel English-The Key that Rusts (1954) and 
Every Eye (1956) belongs to what George Moore described as “the 
artistic novel.” It is very much in the tradition of ‘mandarin’ fine- 
writing, and the prose—with its frieze of imagery and the fall of its 
fertile, modulated phrases—is a thing of pleasure in itself. The Key 
that Rusts is a tale of adultery, told with a choice admixture of pity, 
irony, tragedy, and wit. The author has a way of stating the shabby 
truths of human existence in a tone that seems almost frivolous until 
we recognize its accuracy. So, of those aged fifty, she writes: “Mar- 
riages begin to go at vital points at this time; couples withdraw from 
each other and harden under the shell of strange hats.” For those 
telling indentations in the coast-line of character, Isobel English has 
a bright and nimble eye: Mary, the debutante-like bohemian who 
always smiles mysteriously when Shakespeare’s name is mentioned, 
believing that her unstated response creates a “new horizon” of 
thought; Sam Errington, with his astrakhan cap, bowing over each 
fresh woman’s hand, inevitably murmuring “Lovely lady” (“Good 
humor, lust, and old world courtliness all rolled into one”); Mrs. 
Schwarz who doesn't recognize the neighbors who meet her in a 
shopping queue. Every character is caricatured, and every carica- 
ture remains living. 

Every Eye borrows from Proust in its recherche du temps perdu. 
The difference is that the retrospection is not made from a point of 
suspended activity but from a center of new happiness, contrasting 
strangely with an unhappy past. The story, told in the first person, 
is that of a shy once-unattractive woman married to a younger 
husband, recalling, during their holiday travels, her difficult girl- 
hood and frustrated early love. The sections of the novel (there are 
no formal chapters) alternate between past and present. Love- 
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despair, love-illusion, love-understanding, love-forgiveness—they 
follow in a rhythmic sequence, until in the last pages of the book 
reconciliation with the past is achieved. The texture of the novel is 
close and sensuous, and one feels that the author tests her own 
writing by its ability to express her ideas wholly in concrete lan- 
guage. She is, it may be said with T. S. Eliot’s phrase in mind, a 
novelist of “the objective correlative.” Her gift of verbal mimicry 
and tart description is obviously a source of enjoyment to her, and 
she is sometimes led by it to include the delightful but superfluous 
windfall. I think, too, she might profitable reduce her bevy of 
images by concentrating on a number which could be given sym- 
bolic importance. 

Muriel Spark, author of The Comforters (1957) and the long 
short-story The Portobello Road (1956),° whose work Evelyn 
Waugh has recently described as “brilliantly original,” possesses an 
odd vision of the world. But the oddness is that of an unusual angle 
of vision (as, for example, Dégas offers) rather than of any wilful 
quaintness. The Comforters bears ironic reference to Job who found 
his well-wishing friends spoke a language alien to him. The novel is 
concerned with the problem of human communicability, and with 
how far we understand each other’s words despite the fact that we 
speak a common tongue. Muriel Spark expounds this question by 
exhibiting an extreme instance of it. The novel deals with mental ill- 
ness, with the symptoms and fantasies of which the heroine Caroline 
Rose is afflicted. But whereas the other characters—eccentrics, neu- 
rotics, and intellectuals—believe they understand her aberration, 
they are severely unaware of their own clamorous abnormalities, 
their own segregating distortion of things. Each of them lives, for 
all their social motion, in the padlocked cell of their private mania. 
Their egoisms are like magic mirrors. They can neither reflect nor 
focus truly. They cannot see or get people straight. 

Two of the characters, at least, possess a kind of archetypal large- 
ness, a fifth or symbolic dimension of being. Mrs. Hogg—the enor- 
mous-breasted monster of fake piety, blackmail, and self-pity—is a 
translation into terms of a Catholic society of Plato’s Great Beast 
of herd-mindedness. One can lie in God’s name just as well as in 
the Devil’s. Opposite this symbol of the unreflecting maw stands 
the lively figure of Louisa Jepp, an indomitable country grand- 
mother, neat as a bird and sharp as pins, who runs—in the way of a 
philanthropic venture—her own little band of diamond-smugglers. 


*Included in the anthology Winter's Tale No. 2. (Macmillian); also in 
Botteghe Oscure (Autumn 1956). 
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Knowing and benevolent as the soil of her garden, Louisa Jepp has 
the sort of wisdom which makes somewhat free with the hard-and- 
fast distinctions of right and wrong. She has a touch of Ceres about 
her, and her late second marriage—contrasted with the heroine's 
singleness of state—is like a hopeful pagan pledge towards an other- 
wise chill posterity. Beside Louisa, clever tormented Caroline, who 
“hears voices,” lacks direct appeal and wholeness. In creating her 
so, her author has been faithful to an image of the type of woman 
whose search for integrity causes herself and others distress. Unat- 
tractive as she may appear to a majority of novel readers, she is un- 
doubtedly authentically drawn. The other characters likewise pur- 
sue their own chimera: Baron Stock, his self-deceiving occult re- 
searches; Laurence, his genial yet compulsive snooping. 

Structurally, The Comforters is complex and original. To the 
Chinese-box convention of a book-within-a-book, Muriel Spark adds 
her own twists and surprises. This is a novel in which mental aber- 
ration is presented with such clarity that it seems almost to make 
its own kind of sense. Perhaps the reader needs one foot off the 
ground in order truly to appreciate this work. 

The need to keep both feet on the ground, the failure to balance 
by standing on one leg, the general fear of taking a risk is the bane 
of recent English poetry. Its concern to be safe makes it myopic. 
“Let me be sad and sensible and flat” writes G. S. Fraser ironically, 
unable to chance a grand throw. Only three recent works break this 
security-barrier, and in some measure give themselves to the ran- 
dom mercies of adventurous inspiration. One of these is Poems 
from the North (1956), a book of forceful unpruned verse by Kath- 
leen Nott, author of a volume of anti-Christian literary criticism 
The Emperor's Clothes (1955). There is something of a paradox 
about her position as a poet, since the poetry which she writes con- 
tradicts so completely what—with an eye on her critical work—she 
might have been expected to write. Kathleen Nott shows herself in 
her prose as a scientific humanist who not seldom employs the 
weapons of logically positivism. Caution in statement, style, and 
form are the marks of this approach in verse, and they are far from 
being the marks of Kathleen Nott’s poetry. Indeed, the structure of 
her verse very little reflects any rational principle. This is not to 
say that the argument of Poems from the North runs counter to 
reason. It is just that the presentation of the themes is without that 
coherent economy and grasp which makes for simple intelligibility. 
Such criticism must not be taken as a total criticism of this verse. 
What it establishes is that the poetry is not rationalistic in style. In 
tone and technique it is freely romantic, tending to subjective ex- 
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ploration. But the mind behind the poetry, working often through 
private association, is capable of sweeping motions of thought. 
Metaphors and similes, unattached, strike and hold our attention 
while their reference and content may escape us. 

One of Kathleen Nott’s most impressive pieces is her New Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard, a moving statement which rejects belief in 
the body’s resurrection. The poem carries an epigraph from the 
Italian poet Foscole, but I find myself reminded by touches of 
pathos, and sometimes grandeur, of Leopardi (1 think particularly 
of his Chorus of the Dead). This is a work in which an existential 
atheism is most imaginatively set forth. And if it is without the sus- 
tained unfolding of Thomson’s City of Dreadful Night, it has 
moments of insights and startling description which the latter's un- 
varied rhetoric lacks. One short quotation must suffice: 


But they, the dead, 
are not magnified nor increased. They come to this 
consubstantiation 
descent to a delta in time. Their settlement with the earth 
is final and slow, a kind of perfection. 


David Gascoyne is a poet of high reputation, now in his fortieth 
year. His Poems 1937-1942 placed him in the forefront of the post- 
Auden generation. Since then he has published two volumes: The 
Vagrant and other poems (1951) and Night Thoughts (1956). The 
last was commissioned and produced, with music specially com- 
posed, by the British Broadcasting Company, and can best be de- 
scribed as a kind of spoken oratorio, a motionless masque for voices. 
All of the author's restless spirit, his anxiety on modern man’s be- 
half, is present in this grave and gloom-filled work. The mood is 
set by the first lines heard: 


The sun is set. O night-time listeners, 

Let those who hear this voice become aware 
You sit in lighted rooms marooned by darkness 
And through dark ether comes a voice to bid you 

All be reminded that the nightsurrounds you. 


But if David Gascoyne is a prophet of the darkness, he is also a 
religious seer of the future; and the most original part of Night 
Thoughts is the section entitled Encounter with Silence. Written in 
a delicate ruminating prose, it describes a man’s growing aware- 
ness of a presence behind the stillness of night. What this presence 
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is, what it says to the self whom it both surrounds and transcends, 
makes for the conclusion of the poem. Gascoyne has interpreted in 
novel terms one of the elements of mystic experience without tying 
the reader down to any theological commitment. 

The last book of poems I shall mention is J. P. Fletcher's Tally 
3) (1956). One portion of this poem obtained a Festival of Britain 
award and was printed in the anthology Poems 1951 published to 
commemmorate the occasion. Tally 300 is the poet’s response (very 
much at first hand) to mining and the miner's life. The rhetoric of 
a just indignation, the music of a wounded compassion, resound 
throughout this composition. The language is evocative, the imagery 
vivid, and the rhythms sure and compelling. The coda of the poem, 
from which I quote, shows the poet’s strength of appeal: 


They are alone now, down in the deep pit, 
Rip at its knotted guts, you men with lamps burning. 
Leave medicine and splint in the cage of the deep pit. 
Go with stretchers and face-coverings and lamp burning. 


No interim report on English letters, however piece-meal its in- 
formation, could fail to mention the booksellers’ triumph of Colin 
Wilson’s volume The Outsider. The author's extreme youth—bearing 
in mind the nature of the subject: a philosophic inquiry into the 
creative alienated intelligence—probably had much to do with its 
fantastic sales. The re-statement of the Romantic thesis—individ- 
uality versus society—is, after all, no new phenomenon. French exis- 
tentialism is largely a development of this position—an observation 
which many of us would recognize as nothing new. The publicity 
attendant upon The Outsider has enabled these elementary facts to 
reach the level of coffee-bar readers, to whom they come as a great 
revelation. Whether Colin Wilson has anything genuinely fresh to 
contribute cannot be decided until his next book. A writer who, 
without further explanation, casually classes Bernard Shaw as a 
mystic with St. Francis de Sales can claim our astonishment if not 


our assent. 
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MR. MORRIS AND SOME OTHERS 


BY CARL HARTMAN 


The Field of Vision. By Wright Morris. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. What's 
Left of April. By Robert Lowry. Doubleday. $3.75. A Charmed Life. 
By Mary McCarthy. Harcourt, Brace. $3.95. The Alchemist’s Voyage. 
By Calvin Kentfield. Harcourt, Brace. $3.95. Miss Morissa. By Mari San 
doz. McGraw-Hill. $3.75. 


The mystery of why Wright Morris is generally as little known as he is 
at present, even in informed circles, is one I have not yet been able 
to solve. Explanations I have heard advanced are that he is “too re- 
gional” or “too documentary”. Neither makes sense. It is true that 
Morris is much concerned with the Middle West and its people, with their 
times and their place, but I can think of a good half-dozen other writers 
of whom this is true and who have not suffered his obscurity. As for 
the second explanation, it would seem to me simply ridiculous, since 
he is never “documentary” in the way that, say, Dreiser is, or Dos Passos 
has been — and no one argues seriously that these people are not novel- 
ists. Of Morris’ ten books to date,* all but two are unquestionably 
novels, and they are, moreover, novels of a compact and quite un-docu- 
mentary kind — that is, they are closer in form to Flaubert than to Dreiser 
or Farrell. It is true that two of his books, The Home Place and The In- 
habitants, were written as the result of grants given for a purpose which 
might be thought of as “documentation”, but even in these we may 
clearly see a novelist — and a very superior novelist — at work. For ex- 
ample, the photographs which in The Home Place augment the text, of 
itself perhaps partly autobiographical in nature, are chosen in such a way 
as to build a world of texture rather than a world of historical evidence, 
and the subject matter (a poorish Nebraska farm now revisited after 
thirty years) is central to the thematic nature of all of Morris’ work, 
and is here significant not because of some reason of geographical curi- 


* Morris was born in 1910. I list the books here because some are nearly un- 
know and because others are now had to get: My Uncle Dudley, 1942; The 
Man Who Was There, 1945; The Inhabitants, 1946; The Home Place, 1948: 
The World In The Attic, 1949; Man and Boy, 1951; The Works of Love, 
1952; The Deep Sleep, 1953; The Huge Season, 1954; The Field of Vision, 
1956. 
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osity but because, for Morris, its very existence (like the passing of time) 
simply is theme. It is also true that any single one of the photographs in 
The Home Place might conceivably have been taken by somebody from 
Life magazine (actually they were taken by Morris himself), but their 
consistency of overall thematic composition and the quality of their edit- 
ing bespeaks a man engaged not in showing us a panorama or even a 
specific scene but in communicating—in creating—a theme. In short, 
their purpose is not to record history so much as to use details in such a 
way as to go far beyond mere fact; the method is literary, not documen- 
tary. 

Tn any case, all this does not help much in explaining why so little 
serious attention has been paid a writer whose work is plainly of the 
first rank*. And we should make no bones about this: Morris is neither 
a beginning writer nor one about whose skill or maturity of perception 
there can now be the slightest doubt. Yet how much critical notice has 
he received? I can think offhand of only a few responsible statements 
about him of late, and most of thesee have been reviews (most notable, 
perhaps, is that of Edwin Fussell, commenting on The Huge Season, in 
The Western Review, Summer, 1955). One is required to feel grateful 
for the few other passing statements we have had, such as John W. Ald- 
ridge’s description of Morris, in the Times, as “. . .the most important 


novelist of the American middle generation. . .”. This is a rather broad 
statement and it is somewhat obscure in some respects, but it is very near 
the truth and at least it does not make the gross error of dismissing Morris 
on the grounds that he is neither Herman Wouk nor Herman Melville. 


It may well be that Morris has remained so close to oblivion because 
his work has appeared neither in semi-popular magazines nor—so far 
as I am aware at the moment—in the literary quarterlies. If so, we have 
here a paradox. As the old saw has it, even the best short-story writer 
(with a very few exceptions) has a hard time getting his work into per- 
manent, hardcover print unless he sits down and writes a novel, a form 
which may not be at all suited to his talents. Yet in Morris we have 
an important novelist who remains too little known simply because, un- 
like Flannery O'Connor or J. F. Powers or R. V. Cassill, he has not estab- 
lished a reputation through the short story form. This is surely not a 
criticism of Morris, but it is a comment on the whole tangle of American 
publishing today, and perhaps too on the place and function of the “little 
magazine” of our time. It should be added, incidentally, that all of 
Morris’ books have been published by reputable houses (Scribner’s, 
Knopf, Harcourt Brace), in handsome formats. For this we may give 
thanks, but it doesn’t help much with the basic question. 


* Since this writing, Morris has received the National Book Award for fiction. 
While this may not go far toward changing things, it is at least a step in the right 


direction. 





There are at least two major reasons why Morris’ work should be 
brought to the attention of a wider public, including especially a good 
many younger writers who seem never to have heard of him. First, his 
general technical methods offer a solution or at least a key to a lot of 
problems any writer must face today. Second, Morris has at least as 
much to say about the American scene as any other writer now either 
firmly established in respected literary circles or just rising to the sur- 
face. One might add too that he has as much to say of particular inter- 
est to the American public as a whole as Whitman once did, or as Sher- 
wood Anderson did, and it is a pity that that portion of the public that 
does read is too busy with J. P. Marquand or some such to listen. (The 
Works of Love, by the way, is dedicated to the memory of Anderson, 
“pioneer in the works of love.” Here, however, one could easily be de- 
ceived. While Morris sometimes, though through no direct reference, 
causes me to think of such scenes from Anderson as that in Dark Laugh- 
ter in which Sponge Martin and his wife go of an evening to the river- 
bank to get drunk and sleep on the grass, there is no one-to-one correla- 
tion to be found between Morris and Anderson. Morris would never 
use Anderson, in other words. Rather, the connection is simply the fact 
that Morris would understand and sympathize with the actions of Sponge 
Martin and his wife for exactly the same reasons that Anderson did. But 
he would present such an idea in a much “harder” manner. It is a case 
of parallel attitudes, of basic human warmth, not of direct emulation.) 

One difficulty about Morris’ novels, for some readers, may be the 
fact that his style, which is extremely important to his work, may at first 
glance appear to be a sort of semi-whimsical comment-on-almost-nothing, 
and thus shallow. This brings us to another paradox: the New Yorker 
review of The Field of Vision speaks of “. . .Mr. Morris's hit-or-miss style 
....” This comment is symptomatic of one kind of confusion the un- 
cautious or hasty reader may produce for himself—a confusion resulting 
from a failure to recognize the difference between the style of, say, “The 
Talk of the Town” (designed to entertain us once and then be forgot- 
ten) and a style which, while it may use some of the same surface de- 
vices, is in toto anything but superficial and which is carefully, beautifully 
controlled and utilized for purposes having nothing to do with top-of-the- 
head glibness. The superficial similiarity of which I speak might be indi- 
cated in this fashion: one might write “It seemed to him that biting through 
mashed potatoes into a pea was like biting into cooked mushrooms.” So 
far as I recall, Morris does not use this simile, but if he were to do so he 
would probably put it this way: “Biting through mashed potatoes into a 
pea was about the same as biting into a cooked mushroom.” This is not 
a very good parody of Morris’ style, but it is the “about” I mean as clue 
here—the understating modifier or the distilled epigram, both of which 
he likes to use, and both of which are to be found also in a kind of writ- 
ing that is, by comparison, nothing much more than trickery. This point 
of similarity, however, will not confuse the careful reader beyond the 
first page; he will sense almost at once that with Morris these devices are 
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used, when useful, as a means of communication, never for their own sake; 
they are present because they happen to be the best way of saying what- 
ever it is that Morris wants to say, not because they are a mold into which 
almost anything can be poured. 

In other words, I am saying that Morris’ style must be recognized as 
something more than a mannerism or a gimmick. It is, above all, a 
method of achieving (or rendering or allowing) a kind of aesthetic de- 
tachment which will permit the handling of materials which would other- 
wise fall into a limbo of pathos. As such, it is of course nothing really 
new in the world of fiction, but the degree to which Morris uses it as a 
means of formulation is almost unique, and is important. This style is 
used also, as we might expect, as a means of making, finally (and by im- 
plication, al-vays), the sort of value judgment we expect from a mature 
and thoughtiul writer. We must sometimes look through it, to see what 
is underneath (is this uot a purpose of aesthetic distance?) , but it is worth 
the etfort; there is always something there. 

The Field of Vision is a typical example of Morris’ work. This is not 
a tentative effort, but a carefully worked out novel which is fully mature 
in its vision and which might be seen as the culmination of some years 
of concentrated effort. A clue to its meaning has been given us before, in 
a quotation from D. H. Lawrence which prefaces The Works of Love: 
“We cannot bear connection. That is our malady.” This is also clearly 
the theme of other Morris novels, especially Man and Boy. I do not 
mean to imply that Morris is writing the same thing over and over again; 
one is struck, in fact, by the vast difference in particular flavor from one 
book to the next. But there is a central flavor, a centralizing outlook, 
which is far more than a pattern and which signifies a novelist who 
knows exactly what he is about, who has worked carefully and long to 
show us this, who knows his people, and who is concerned not with 
externals or with “facts” (though he is accurate there too) but with 
whatever is essential to the things beyond fact. 

In The Field of Vision we find a group of Middle Westerners watch- 
ing a bullfight in Mexico. They are on a vacation. Morris tells us, 
on the dust jacket, that what these people see in the bullring is not a 
bullfight but themselves: “In the drama of the bullring what a man saw 
was himself.” Like all dust jacket warnings or descriptions, this one is 
both unnecesasry and inadequate; it is unnecessary because the 
book tells us this at once, from the first page, and it is 
inadequate and thus dangerous because it can too easily be taken 
as a final indication of what the book accomplishes. If we actually got, 
from the book as a whole, a vision of people seeing themselves, and no- 
thing more, we would doubtless have a worthwhile novel; what we actu- 
ally do get is even more than that, and as a consequence we have a su- 
perior and vastly important piece of work. We end up not only with a 
vision of these people’s vision of themselves, but with a very real sense 
of what they are in broad and far-reaching terms: what they are in 
relation to the natural order of events, in relation to the passing of time, 
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to this country, this world. We know, somehow, what all this means; 
and because we come to our understanding through carefully controlled 
but always natural implication, the ultimate statement is dramatic and 
absolutely valid. I have read recently no other book of which I could 
say such a thing quite so strongly. 

One of the people watching the bullfight is McKee (various chapters 
are told from his point of view; Morris likes this technique of shifting, 
chapter by chapter, from one point of view to another, and he uses it 
more successfully than any other writer I can think of). McKee is per- 
haps less the central character than he is the centralizing character— 


things finally happen to group themselves around him. He is of Mid- 
western stock: 


. . -Between the seats [at the bull arena| [were] these iron bars 
as smooth as a pump handle, and just about as cold as a pump 
handle in the winter time. McKee had put his hand on one and said 
—turning to his grandson he had said—“Cold enough, by golly, to 
freeze your tongue to a pump handle.” You wouldn't believe it, but 
that boy didn’t know what a pump handle was. Not knowing that 
he naturally couldn't grasp what McKee meant. To make it worse, 
when McKee explained it he couldn't get it through his head why 
anyone with any serse would stick his tongue to one. “You go ask 
your Uncle Boyd—” McKee had said, just to get rid of him. He 
didn’t know what to make of a boy like that. 


The omission of the verb in the first sentence above is typical of one of 
Morris’ devices, and is perfectly justified in context; it is a part of the 
style, and is functional because it helps, in certain places, to create char- 
acter, texture, tone. The quality of irony of the passage is, in context, 
very finely directed, as is the irony throughout the book, toward ends 
which have to do not with making fun of anybody so much as with 
making people both understandable and human: the sense of exasper- 
ation a Morris character will often feel toward another character is 
matched and reflected by the sense of exasperation the author feels 
toward these people; but underneath the exasperation there is always a 
feeling of intense compassion, of a very real and realistically human sym- 
pathy—what used to be called a sense of tragedy. 

McKee’s roots, clearly defined in the above quotation and still more 
clearly defined in context, are important because they involve (for us as 
well as for this oldish man) a complex and significant perception of 
a way of life that in turn involves all of the meaningful aspects of a 
particular time and place when it is placed—again by inference—against 
Time and Place proper. We begin, in Morris, with place, but before 
we know it we are also concerned with time, with the movement of time 
and its consequent alterations of and effects on both past and present. 
In one sense McKee, along with his companions, is trapped by the past, 
by more of less minor things that happened long ago; in another sense 
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McKee is now affecting the future, though he sees this only dimly. It 
might be remarked that these are simply the thematic materials of litera- 
ture, and indeed they are; yet the particular kind of focus Morris is able 
to provide for them is successful in making them seem, once more, alive 
and fresh. 

A part of Morris’ success in handling time is his ability to depend, for 
plot, on what has gone long before, and to relate this subtly to what is 
going on right now. That relationship is made all the more significant 
because of the fact that the present events are presented as being almost 
as trivial as all real events actually seem to people at the time they are 
happening. A good many writers have used such a technique, of course, 
but few have managed to achieve quite as subtle a balance as we find 
here between “present triviality” and “ultimate significance”. 

But I do not mean to imply that the achieving of such a balance has 
made the “present” action dull, or has made it seem undramatically sub- 
ordinate to something else. For one thing, while Morris is obviously 
what might be called a “symbolic” writer, his symbols never stick out 
uncomfortably. This is due to least partly to the fact that the writing 
itself is so full or a wry humor that one could never mistake it for either 
the self-important kind of symbolic sophistication some writers strive for, 
or the “coy-type” symbolism favored by others. For another thing, we 
have here about as strange a collection of characters as could be imagined, 
though these are presented in such a realistic fashion that one is almost 
inclined to believe, at the moment of reading, that they are perfectly or- 
dinary. Besides McKee, we have Gordon Boyd, a childhood friend of 
McKee’s who is distinguished for three reasons: first, at a certain moment 
during their childhood Boyd declared (and believed, as did McKee him- 
self for a few magic seconds) that he could walk on water, and his 
failure at this attempt seemed somehow almost more incredible than 
success would have been; second, Boyd came to believe later that he 
could “hit bottom”, psychologically, after various frustrations in the world 
of sophisticated action, and he has failed even in this; and third, his 
worldly-mystical vision of things hovers over the others like a symbolic 
pattern of unfulfilled dreams that have promised more than can ever be 
realized. This last—this sense of unblossomed magic, of perverted or 
mistaken but somehow meaningful ambition—is important in the book 
because its presence causes the idea of specific time and specific place 
to proliferate, to reach beyond what would otherwise be its normal 
boundaries. It is important also because it is to McKee’s grandson, the 
boy spoken of in the quotation above, that Boyd leaves his special herit- 
age, one that neither Mrs. nor Mr. McKee can quite understand except 
as symbol. 

Bulky as the above description is, it only begins to cover the ground 
(even the “factual” ground) encompassed by this 251-page novel. Also 
present at the bullring is a Dr. Lehmann, who is a psychiatrist, and a 
patient of his, a man who is dressed as and believes himself to be a wo- 
man. Their function is to help bridge the gap between the almost 
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psychiatric normality of McKee and the not-quite-psychiatric abnormality 
of Boyd. Woven through all of this is Scanlon, Mrs. McKee’s father, 
who is now almost blind and who lives in a world of the far past, the 
days of the pioneers, in fact, which he never saw but which he heard 
about from his father so effectively that he has come to believe the ex- 
periences of those days his own. His feeling for the plains he actually 
does know is that the land is both a beginning and an end, a beginning 
because he associates it with the journey westward and an end because it 
is not only where he is but what he is: 


If you knew Lone Tree—if you knew it, that is, right around 
the turn of the century, you might get an inkling as to why Tom 
Scanlon stayed. What was it like? A photograph had been taken 
of it. From a balloon, at an estimated height of two hundred thirty 
feet. Dated on the back July 4th, 1901. The century had just 
turned. The locomotive in the picture was headed East. It had 
come from the East—as a matter of fact, it had backed in from the 
East since there was no local roundhouse . . . 


If old Scanlon’s awareness is confused by a set of memories partly his own 
and partly his father’s, these are very nearly racial memories, and it is 
against their background that a more recent narrowing of spirit is to be 
seen. If Boyd. has escaped some of that diminishing of vision, he has 
also lost something (simply “roots”, perhaps); yet while his final act 
here at the bullring—squirting a bottle of pop at a bull that refuses to fight 
—is less symbolic than merely pathetically comic, he has passed on to 
McKee’s grandson a heritage which, though feeble, offers at least a 
chance at a hope which is founded not on the known (and worn out) 
but on the unknown (and possibly vital) . 

The book has, then, no hero (which is another reason why it is diffi- 
cult to summarize adequately): McKee represents the end of an era al- 
ready finished with Scanlon; his wife, firmly rooted in “practicality,” has 
failed to grasp a dream inspired long ago by Boyd, and would fail again if 
given the chance; their son, though named “Gordon” after Boyd (he is 
not present at the bullring), has settled down to ordinariness; Dr. Lehman 
and his patient offer no solution except endurance; Boyd has been re- 
duced to a gesture; and the McKee’s grandson will not yet serve as hero. 
But perhaps it would be better to say that the book treats as hero (or, as 
protagonist) something separate from any single individual and yet the 
result of many: a collective awareness of existence, of the impossibility 
of change of some basic element which, however, contains within itself 
a knowledge of the inevitability and infinite complexity of movement 
through time. 


In comparison with The Field of Vision, Robert Lowry’s latest book, 
What's Left of April, seems strangely without even implied depth, with- 
out much consistency of method, and — most of all in comparison with 
Morris — without ever really establishing any valid sense of either time 
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or place, of basic realities. Moreover, these are objections | would be 
required to make even setting aside all question of comparison. The 
first two chapters of What's Left of April were originally published in The 
Western Review as a story called “A Cruel Day”, and they were and are 
— as a story — promising and full of implied meaning: they deal with a 
twelve-year-old girl named Carol Parks who, in the course of a day, 
breaks a younger boy’s arm for no particular reason and gets into trouble 
with various adults and her best girl friend as a consequence. As the 
kind of story which rests on its implications of the meaning of unreasoned 
violence and its connection with a process of the beginning of maturation 
and awareness of reality-vis-a-vis-unreality, this story has by itself a good 
deal to say; as the first part of a novel depending entirely on a slicked-up 
and uninteresting surface plot for its effect, the story as such is vitiated 
and almost meaningless. 

The novel opens with a prologue, in which Carol Parks, now a famous 
movie star, is being interview by a young reporter. The implication 
would seem to be that during the course of the novel we will discover 
how she has become whatever she now is. After the first few chapters 
dealing with her childhood in Cincinnati, we get a series of chapters, 
chronologically arranged, giving pieces of her life: her encounter with a 
local photographer whose attempt to seduce her revolts her; her leaving 
Cincinnati to become a model in New York; her return to Cincinnati, 
apparently because of her shock in discovering that a girl with whom 
she shares an apartment is sexually promiscuous; her marriage to a rather 
dullish man; her encounter with another man to whom she is actively at- 
tracted for the first time in her life; the death of her child, which occurs 
while she is spending time with the other man; her deep depression be- 
cause of this fact; her recovery from this and her decision to return to 
New York to find whatever dreams she had lost there; and, finally, an 
epilogue which is supposed to indicate (I think) that her newest picture 
somehow dramatizes the various meaningful events of her life. 

The device is unsuccessful. In the first place it smacks of haste; in 
the second, it in no way really fulfills any expectation the prologue gave 
us. And the novel is especially disappointing because it lacks those 
qualities which make such a story as “Layover in E] Paso” moving and 
significant — a sort of direct humanness we may expect from Mr. Lowry 
at his best. Furthermore, whenever Mr. Lowry here does begin to give 
us a really human situation, he manages to spoil it, either by awkward- 
ness of style or some strange shift in the shading of the perspective 
through which we are seeing things. Somet.mes it is a simple matter of 
punctuation. For example, there is a scene in which Carol, somewhere 
around 16, encounters her father in the kitchen at a very early hour 
of the morning; he is a policeman and has just come off duty, and she 
has gotten up because she was hungry. He has removed part of his 
uniform and she is dressed in pajamas. The passage is fine in many re- 
spects — the girl’s growing awareness of her father as a human male and 
of her own body — but it is ruined through a new passion Mr. Lowry 
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seems to have developed for the exclamation point (there must be around 
a thousand of them in this book, all gratuitous): “She felt . . . . sort of shy, 
that was it... . with her own father!” (The dots are Mr. Lowry’s, an- 
other overworked device here). Or: “She had never noticed before 
how old he looked!” Perhaps we have some editor to blame for this kind 
of crudeness of punctuation, but it is difficult to dismiss the crudeness 
because it seems to be either a kind of freshman student attempt to 
make a sentence say more than its composition can possibly say for it- 
self, or a gilding of the lily. And these mechanical awkwardnesses are, 
too, part and parcel of an awkwardness of movement which too often in- 
terferes with the book: 


....+ “I'm afraid I'm going to have to ask you to leave now, Mr. 
Towne,” she said, getting up. “I have another appointment.” 

He sat looking up at her doubtfully for a moment, then stood 
up too. 

“I'm sorry that our interview didn’t last a little longer, Miss Parks,” 
Arthur Towne said in the foyer as he put on his top-coat... . . 


Now, it may be quibbling about details to point out that the passage of 
time between when they get up and when they are suddenly in the foyer 
is not accounted for, or that the paragraph spacing used to indicate that 
movement is exactly that used elsewhere to denote quite detailed move- 
ments in time, but I don’t think so. I would hold that this is the kind of 
thing one does not find in Mr. Lowry’s better writing, and is indicative 
of the haste with which this book seems to have been put together. In 
any case, I wish he had left “A Cruel Day” alone. 

If What's Left of April is dullish and sometimes embarrassing because 
it does not fully exploit the auspicous start it had or because it is shoddy 
workmanship, Mary McCarthy’s A Charmed Life is dullish because it is too 
consistently sophisticated, too consistently expert within its own limits, 
which of themselves verge on a point of slickness. Miss McCarthy, as 
everybody knows, is a skillful and accomplished writer, but I cannot feel 
that what she has wrought here is really worth her talents. The book 
treats a group of people who have all, for one reason or another (mostly 
pseudo-artistic reasons), settled in a place called New Leeds, on the New 
England coast. Some wish more or less honestly to paint, to write, or 
otherwise to be creative; others are pure fakes; all are so self-conscious 
they are almost unbearable. That this kind of settlement exists, and 
that these people are probably accurately presented, does not help the 
book at all, unless you want to look at it as pure sociology. There is 
nothing wrong with its materials, but as a novel it ends up without any 
really meaningful overall movement; I am amazed to find that the end- 
ing, which consists of the death of a woman we have tentatively come 
to think of as a main character (we are never surc, because although 
we have every fact we could desire about all of these people we don’t 
ever know any of them), seems dramatically nothing but a kind of excuse 
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to wrap things up — or, rather, to quit. It is almost as if the author tired 
of her researches at this point and decided to end it all. 

The main difficulty is that the principle of irony in this novel !s ob- 
scure. It is in fact so obscure that one wonders whether it exists at all, 
as principle, beyond a level of sophisticated but generalized wit. This 
has to do with the question of what the author's attitude finally is; and 
since an attitude (and/or direction of irony, in this case) comes to us at 
least partly through the writing itself, through what we speak of as style, 
it is necessary to look carefully here — especially since the action of the 
novel as a whole appears to be much less important to Miss McCarthy 
than the way it is rendered: 


Martha eyed the clock. It occured to her that John (dear John, 
she murmured to herself, thinking with horror of her first husband) 
might have fallen asleep. In gratitude to him as her remembered 
deliverer, she fought down an impulse to go and see whether he 
would like a cocktail now. He is suffering from shock, she said to 
herself, tenderly; he needs rest; when he feels better, he will come 
out by himself. But all the while her nervous demon kept asking 
whether he realized what time it was. So long as he lay there, shut 
off in the bedroom, she could not read, she could not even start 
cooking the supper, for these activities seemed to her discourteous in 
view of his cut [finger]... . 


That a degree of irony is present in this passage is obvious, but I am to- 
tally unsure what direction it has. Take “tenderly”, for example. Is 
this a true, human tenderness which is real to the character but looked 
upon as trivial by the author? Or is it a somewhat hypocritical tenderness 
on the part of the character, regarded with condescension by the author? 
We must remember, though this, that one is dealing here with a woman 
who is terribly self-conscious. Does it follow that her constant self- 
analysis assures her that this is a true tenderness, but we are to see 
through it all? Or is it, in spite of everything, spontaneous? In that 
event, would it be irony (or humor) at all? Or, if it is irony, what is its 
direction, its focus? Who is the butt of the joke, if this is a joke? The 
character? The author? The reader? And if this is not irony, what are 
we to make of its sound? 

I cannot answer these questions, because the context of the book does 
not help: rather, it compounds the questions by generating a feeling that 
one may look with sophisticated amusement, but without perspective, in 
any direction whatever. 

It might be argued that this is a “novel of manners”, to be taken as 
such and not as a novel which endeavors to create a dramatically real 
life or world of its own. There would seem to be some evidence for this 
view: 


“Warren did her portrait last month,” Jane was saying. “Oh, I 
should love to see it,” murmured Helen. “Shall we go to see it, 
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Miles?” Miles made a sound of consent and heaved himself up from 
the sand. “Is she still so lovely?” Helen asked, arranging the baby 
in the bag. Warren watched her wanly, almost forgetting to help. . . . 


Ostensibly this comes to us from Warren's point of view, but something 
is intruding, and that something would seem, from the almost 19th-cen- 
tury movement of the passage, to be a study in “manners.” If that is the 
novel's intention, then perhaps it is successful. Personally, however, I 
cannot help wishing that Miss McCarthy had allowed her undeniable 
talents to apply themselves more directly to the human beings she is 
writing about. What we have in A Charmed Life is neither a grotesque 
nor a tragedy: it is a vision armed with irony which has not decided what its 
target is. 


The Alchemists Voyage, Mr. Kentfield’s first novel, is a book about 
the sea and people who go out on it, and ought therefore to have at 
least the almost ready-made dramatic cente: of such books. To some 
extent it does, but on the whole it is disappointing. Mr. Kentfield has 
larded the situation over so heavily with symbolism — an externally-im- 
posed symbolism, not one resulting from the action itself — that whatever 
validity this narrative might otherwise have had is to a great extent lost. 
The novel concerns mainly two characters, one named Blacky and one 
named Ira. Blacky is a person of obscure origins, a “thinker” who has 
shipped on the freighter The Alchemist for reasons not particularly clear 
in his own mind; he knows nothing of the sea or of seamanship. Ira is 
a seaman who is distinctly not an intellectual type but who comes to feel 
a strange connection with Blacky. For most of the book he is convinced 
that Blacky is right about life, right in his philosophy that one must some- 
how search out the destructive element. In a semi-tropical port Blacky 
and Ira get quite drunk together and end up getting tattooed; through an 
error on the part of the tattooer Blacky is inscribed with Ira’s name, and 
from then on it is clear that the two in some subtle way have changed 
identities — or at least Ira comes to feel that Blacky has somehow stolen 
his identity. Actually the interchange is not complete, for Blacky per- 
sists in his drive toward self-destruction: in the end, when Ira finds him 
after he has run off in search of treasure somewhere in the jungle but 
returned to a town where he is living in the depths of degeneracy, it is 
Ira who escapes with his life and with a new realization that in some 
way he is a “better man” than Blacky, is after all the one fit to live in 
the world. Or perhaps he finds merely that he has become that part of 
Blacky which depends from a notion of survival rather than from one of 
the necessity of destruction. 

The trouble is that the system of symbolism is both too obvious and 
too confused. One could doubtless make a great deal of Mr. Kentfield’s 
use of quotations, chapter headings (“Water”, “Fire”, “Air”, “Earth”) 
and mythological signs and symbols (both drawn and as represented 
through action or reference). It is obviously intended that we do make a 
great deal of all this, and I would be willing to do so except that these 
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things too patently call for attention. They are, in other words, forced, 
and thus superficial. Futhermore, the kind of confusion with which we 
are faced if we do try to regard all this symbolically is a result not of 
philosophical depth but of inadequate definition. Does Ira ever become 
Blacky? or just part of Blacky? Does Blacky ever in any sense become 
Ira? Should we imagine that he does? Are the misty figures around 
these characters really symbols, or are they just misty? It is difficult 
to say. 

It is impossible to avoid a comparison with Conrad. For example, 


at one point Blacky says, concerning a treasure he t'inks he can extract 
from the jungle: 


‘If 1 don’t find it, well, maybe it makes no difference ... It’s 
the risk, the risk itself, maybe . . . . You've said to me, you've asked 
me before, ‘Blacky, why are we here? What is there beyond the 
touch, the sight, the sound?’ I didn’t know. I don’t know, but I 
know . . . it’s there. And I know what to do to find it.” {dots Mr. 
Kentfield’s. | 


This—and the whole gestalt of philosophical reflections in the book, as 
well as the peripheral characters—is clearly in keeping with the tradition 
of “The Secret Sharer” or “The Heart of Darkness.” But where Conrad 
presents or creates his symbols in a way that at least seems natural, 
seems inevitable given the action of the story, here the story could evolve 
in almost any direction without much disturbing the symbolic pattern 


which is superimposed upon it. The writing as such is adequate, though 
it suffers from a tendency toward the overdrawn metaphor: 


In spite of the heat of the day Blacky’s pace increased through 
a succession of tangled streets . . . . Blacky . . . advanced across the 
hour of noon as a driver of a powerful car speeds across the West 
where the road in the desert does not turn . . . Sheer propulsion, told 
by the roar of motor and factitious wind . . . Outside the window the 
ancient wonders pass unseen. {dots mine; passage condensed. | 


There is nothing wrong with this per se, but it can become tiresome 

In short, this is a book which would seem to offer considerable possi- 
bilities but which never really gets around the kind of statement that 
might somehow have justified its machinery. An attempt is made, at 
the end, to give us that statement: Blacky, surrounded by the dregs of 
humanity to which he has committed himself, calls out to Ira, who has 
come looking for him, “I AM YOUR ENEMY!” We have been set up 
for this response, and it is again symbolic in a fashion that causes it to 
cut several ways, but its ambiguity comes in the face of too many other 
obscurities to amount to much. In other words, the book as a whole has 
no real moral center, though it makes a great show of establishing one. 

It is nevertheless true that Mr. Kentfield is a person of genuine ability, 
and I think that if he could give up the notion that symbols are a panacea 
for all, and concentrate on the story he is telling (the symbols will creep 
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in, properly, anyway), he would have more to say to us. I would rather 
see a live Kentfield than a dead Conrad. 


Miss Morissa, Mari Sandoz’s ninth book, deals with the Nebraska 
frontier of the 1870's. It is the story of a lady doctor who goes, because 
of a disappointment in a love affair in the East, as a doctor to the newly- 
goldrushed West. She encounters the usual amount of bloodshed, vio- 
lence, beauty and ugliness, though all of this is presented to us through 
a kind of prose that might equally well fit a popular-level history of St. 
Louis. Miss Morissa falls in love with a handsome rancher named Tris 
somebody-or-other, who rides a handsome horse, but must reject him for 
most of the novel because she has become a settler (he is on the free- 
range side) and because she is too busy patching up people. We are 
asked to believe that this woman performs all kinds of nearly impossible 
feats. For example, on page 213 we are told that in the hospital she has 
had built near the North Platte Rinver she, herself, “. . . pushed her two 
typhoid patients back out of the way and put the man convalescing from 
mountain fever into one of the lean-tos.” Whether this is merely in- 
accurate writing or an attempt to create a kind of super-woman I am 
unsure, but I would like to know exactly how Miss Morrissa “pushed” 
these patients around in days before casters, before floors even, and pre- 
cisely how she managed to “put” the dead weight of another man into 
the lean-to—especially since she is described as “slight”. The book is 
full of these little problems, and reminds one in this sense of the science- 
fiction novel which fails to explain quite how people travel faster than 
the speed of light or live to the age of 1,000. The problems in Miss 
Sandoz's case are less difficult of solution, but no less important. If we 
are to overlook an uneven style and the sort of plot perhaps best used 
by writers for half-hour TV programs, we might at least expect accuracy 
of expression. 

The sad thing is that Miss Sandoz’s materials are potentially heroic 
ones. I wish she had been able to do more with them, had found a way 
of giving them the sort of life that Wright Morris has given far less 
adventurous people. Come to think of it, that is a comment that would 


apply equally well to the other three books considered here, though its 
terms would differ in each case. 
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EDITORIAL—CONTINUED 

nition shows his worst expectations to be justified. Bellow’s Tommy Wil- 
helm, weeping at the funeral, achieves his moment of insight not when he 
is defeated by an omni-present social force, but when he recognizes the 
death of his world—the decaying hotels, the banal glory of Dr. Adler, the 
defeated suburban ambitions—as the image of death. It is an interesting 
twist in Malamud’s The Assistant that at the moment of recognition—when 
each character is exactly the image of his defeated world—the outsider de- 
liberately embraces this disintegrating world and thereby ironically turns 
defeat into grace. 

If, then, there is a new direction in the Social Novel of the nineteen- 
fifties, it is one which tones down the role of the social world as a determin- 
ing agent. The hero is not necessarily victimized by his society but he is 
caught with it. If he remains its passive instrument, it is because he recog- 
nizes his own confusion in the image of a disintegrating milieu. R.F. 
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